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UROPE®* SHOESTRING 


ie probably costs much less than 
you think to see Europe. For 
one thing there are many low cost tours 
originating in Europe, the kind that eco- 
nomical Europeans buy for themselves. 
Some are as low as $5 a day for hotels, 
meals, sightseeing, etc. 

The book that describes these tours and 
many other ways to see Europe as nearly 
on a shoestring as possible is Europe on a 
Shoestring. 

Here are facts galore on— 


What to see from one end of Eu- 
rope to the other, including Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Austria, Scandinavia, etc. 

When it’s cheaper to rent a car 
than take your own; how to buy 
and sell a car overseas. 

How to get the most for your money when going via rail, 
bus, sightseeing coach, etc. How to save on foreign ex- 
change. This part of the book alone will pay for its cost 
many times over. 

In short, it covers everything you want to know—from what to see to 
how to see it, with facts, facts, facts. There’s a handy guide to “How 
to Say It in 7 European Languages” (that section alone is also worth 
the price of the book). Of course, it’s specific about passports, visas, 
customs here and in Europe, clothing to take, etc. 

“No traveler can afford to go to Europe without this book,” writes a 
travel agent. “Your book saved me enough last year to bring home lots 
of gifts,’ writes a woman. ‘The intelligent traveler’s vade mecum to 
Europe,’ says the French Government travel office. 

For only $1.50, you get this money-saving book, with all its help on 
seeing Europe comfortably and at low cost. Use coupon. 


Where in Europe can you 
get the best U. S. style meals ? 
What's the best way to see the 
Shakespeare country, the lake 
district, or Scotland, or 
Wales ? 

In Paris how would you plan a 
day’s sightseeing to bring you to 
Notre Dame, the big boulevards, 
the Left Bank, and all else that 
Paris is famous for? Which night- 
clubs are really for men only? How 
would you see the famous chateaus of France, or get the most out of your trip 
to the Riviera, or visit the Basque country? ‘ 

What are the three best sightseeing trips out of Madrid? How would you 
see the best of Denmark on one circular trip? Which is Germany’s oldest city, 
once the home of Roman emperors, and how can you visit it on a tour of the 
Rhineland? . 

In short, how will you arrange your own sightseeing in Europe? 
Will you try to remember hundreds of exciting bits of information 
like the answers to these and hundreds of other questions ? Will you 
spend hours figuring out how best to work in all the things you 
want to see, where best to eat, which are the attractive hotels, which 
shops should be visited—and always wonder if you’re missing some- 
thing important ? 

There’s an easier, quicker way. Let Norman Ford guide you through the 
pages of his 100,000 word book Where to Stay, Eat, and Shop in Western 
Europe—and What to See. 

This is the guide that shows you where to find the Europe you'll always 
treasure having seen—not only the great sights for which Europe is famous 
but also the little known places where you find the best of Old Europe. This 
book is packed with day-by-day itineraries that take you to all that’s worth 
seeing in the major cities and elsewhere in each country. 

This, too, is the guide that leads you to the hotels with charm, the restaurants 
where good food is the chief consideration, and the shops where you get real 
values. 200 travel experts helped Norman Ford ferret out these real finds 
where you get the best value for your money, whether you travel on a budget 
or deluxe or in-between. This book covers every country you can visit from 
England to Turkey, including France, Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Germany, 
Austria, the Low Countries, Scandinavia, etc. 

And of course this is also a guide to saving money, for by knowing just 
where to go for each meal and each night’s stay, you’ll be spending less while 
enjoying better meals and stopping at better hotels than if you just went blind. 
Reader after reader has written Norman Ford, ‘I’ve saved the price of your 
book, and more, every day I was in Europe.” 

Price only $2—and 1 oval big book with plenty 
of maps, lots of solid information, and your guar- 
antee of a perfect vacation in Europe. 
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WHERE TO STAY, 
EAT, AND SHOP IN 


WESTERN EUROPE 


—and what to see 


Will your next vacation really be something to talk abou 


The surest way to guarantee a new, different, and exciting vac 
tion is to learn the hundreds of things you can do and the plae 
you can visit on the money you want to spend. 

Norman Ford, founder of the world-known Globetrotters Clu 
tells you that in his book Where to Vacation on a Shoestring. Th 
is the man who has spent a lifetime searching for the ways to g 
more for your money in vacations and travel. 7 

Of course, Norman Ford knows where to get real vacation ba 
gains in all America, from Maine to California, and in Canad 
Mexico, etc. At no time does he ask you to spend a lot of mone 
to enjoy yourself, no matter how really different and exciting 
the vacation you choose through his experienced advice. Alway 
he tells you the many things you can do within your budget ar 
how to get more for your money (if you travel by car, he show 
how most auto parties can save $6 or $7 a day). 


M5 WHERE TO VACATION ON A SHOESTRIN 


You can’t help but learn something that is just meant fo 
you. Yet, Where to Vacation on a Shoestring costs only $1] 


ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A SHOESTRING 


If you know the seldom-advertised ways of reaching foreign countries, you don 
need fantastic sums of money in order to travel. You could spend $550-$100 
on a one way luxury steamer to Buenos Aires—but do you know you ca 
travel all the way to Argentina through colorful Mexico, the Andes, Pert 
etc., via bus and rail for just $109 in fares? 

You can spend $5000 on a luxury cruise around the world. But do yo 
know you can travel around the world via deluxe freighter for only a fourt 
the cost—and that there are a dozen other round the world routings fe 
under $1000? 


IN HIS BIG BOOK, YOU LEARN 


—about low cost summer paradises, farm vacations, vacation 
on far-off islands, on boats drifting down lazy streams whil 
you fish. 

—about vacations at world-famous beaches, under palm an 
eucalyptus trees, in government subsidized vacation resorts 
in Indian country, along rugged coast-lines, on ships and b 
rail. 

—about dude ranches you ean af- 
ford; what to see, do, and how 
to save at national parks and in 
the cities most Americans want 
to visit. 

—about low cost sailing ship 
cruises, houseboat vacations in 
the North Woods, fantastically 
low cost mountain vacations, 
the unknown vacation wonder- 
lands almost at your front 
door. 

—even where to find an unknown 
French colony not too far from 
New York, where you can buy 
French perfumes, Paris made 
handbags and_ gloves’ and 
French wines at just about half 
the U. S. prices. 


to Vacation 
ona 


There are two ways to travel—like a tourist, who spends a lot, or like a tra 
eler, who knows ali the ways to reach his destination economically comfow 
ably, and while seeing the most. = 

Norman Ford’s big new guide How to Travel Without Being Rich gives y 
the traveler’s picture of the world, showing you the lower cost, comfortalll 
ways to practically any part of the world. Page after page reveals the shi 
rail, bus, airplane and other routings that save you money and open the wor 
to you. 

What do you want to do? Explore the West Indies? This is the guide th 
takes you around like an old time resident who knows all the tricks of maki: 
one dollar do the work of two. Visit Mexico? This is the guide that tells y- 
the low cost ways of reaching the sights (how 56c takes you via 8 passeng! 
automobile as far as those not-in-the-know pay $5.60 to reach). Roam arou: 
South America? Europe? Any other part of the world? This is the ui 
that tells you where and how to go at prices‘you can really afford. 

If you've ever wanted to travel, prove now, once and for all, that trav 
within your reach. Send now for How to Travel Without Being Rich. Tt 
big book, filled with facts, prices, and routings, and it’s yours for only $14 
Even one little hint can save you this sum several times over. i] 
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: Where two can live (and vacation) A LOWER COST WAY 
Xico More cheaply than one ag big TO TRAVEL 


‘ULS.A. 


If you don’t quite run to the deluxe liners, go via passenger 


j ‘ \ carrying freighter, the lower cost way to travel without dress- 
<1co is the land of travel values, where prices look like ours way | ing up. ; - 


yack in 1935. With Norman Ford, founder of the world famous ‘ ‘ : 
rotters Club, to guide you, you can really see Mexico as well as For no more than you’d spend at a resort, you can cruise to Rio and 
nala, Panama and other lands in Central America at so low a cost Buenos Aires. Or through the Canal to New York or California. Or to 
n get there and back again, as well as visit for a while, yet spend the West Indies or along the St. Lawrence to French Canada. In fact, 


an you would for an ordinary vacation back home. trips to almost everywhere probably cost less than you expect. 
big book, The Fiesta Lands—through Mexico and Central Amer- And what accommodations you get: large rooms with beds (not e 
a Shoestring, details full sightseeing plans for exactly the time bunks), probably a private bath, and lots of good food. 


n spare—whether it's a weekend, two weeks, or longer. He makes “Travel Routes Around the World” names hundreds of lines, tells 
ou know how to get around easily and quickly by auto, rail, bus, where they go, how long they take, how much they cost. Once you see 
r plane, as you choose to go. Always, too, he makes sure you get this book you will understand why hundreds of thousands of travelers 
ulue for your money, and he tells you just where to go for the all over the world have used it to get the facts they want about passenger 


ids in hotels, restaurants, and shops. carrying freighters, the lower cost way to travel. 

“ith his help you'll stop at hotels with gardenia-filled swimming $1 brings you this jam-packed book complete with six pages of maps, 
s; you'll know where to find loz priced tropical resorts and luxury many photos, a directory of almost bargain-priced overseas services, etc. 
ls at low, low prices. Y oll select the hotels with 1st class dining - . 

as (do_you want seafoods French Pastries, #morgasbord—or do To get your copy fill out coupon now. 


want Swiss, Italian, American, or Spanish cooking?). You'll find 


es set amidst orchards or coconut palms, or overlooking a long 
tical beach. You'll find cits hatéls built around flowered patios, HOW i O 7 RAVEL— 


ll know where to dance, mightclub, find excellent fishing. 


ough his sound advice you never overspend, travel blind, or waste : a 
me. So sound a book, so packed with facts, Esso Touring Service, And Get Paid For it 
yernments below the border and thousands of Americans who have 
it the practical guide to these lands of real travel values—all 
you to read it, study it, and take it with you, Price $2. There’s a traveling job waiting for you somewhere—on a ship, with 
an airline, in overseas branches of American firms, in foreign firms in 
foreign countries—even exploring if you’re adventurous. 


The full story of what job you can fill and the pay you will receive is 

in Norman Ford’s new book, HOW TO GET A JOB THAT TAKES 

i t 9? BERMUDA? {| YOU TRAVELING. Whether you’re male or female, young or old— 

You Going to the West Indies g - whether you hanker for a lifetime career that takes you traveling or 
NASSAU? whether you just want to roam the world for a short year or two, in this 

: big book you'll find the facts you need. 


, with the help of William Redgrave’s huge new book Islands in You learn all about jobs in travel agencies (including jobs as tour 
ye Wind, you can have your West Indies vacation—see it all, do it | conductors), in importing and exporting concerns, with mining and 
+t spend no more than would a long-time resident of the islands construction companies. Here’s the story of jobs in the Red Cross and 
nows “all the ropes.” the UN organizations, how doctors get jobs on ships, the almost-sure 
way for a young girl to land a job as an airline hostess, the wonderful 


i illi T 7S 2 J s i s DAD 
r and over again William Redgrave shows that a West Indies fiavel oonaturustics Mon Aa vOns arise lonbineatcnmorarin a 


yn needn’t be expensive—not if you follow his many tips on how : 

sightseeing costs and where to find the charming, comfortable s Of course the book is complete with names 
cost hotels which island-wise resideats know about. He shows you eer en eee and addresses, and with full details about all 
vest cost ways of island hopping, tells where to go for the best THAT the preparations you must make. You learn 
ng buys (you’re going to spend money on souvenirs and other i which countries to head for, the cautions to 
ses anyway—so why not know where you can get the best work- observe, even where it’s perfectly possible to 
ip and the best prices?). Through his help you know just where write from your own home for a job overseas. 
or meals, where to find the best places to swim, dance, and night- 
nd the many tricks island residents know for making one dollar 
job that only two dollars can do for travelers coming here blind. 


“Can a man or woman still work his or her 
way around the world today?” Norman Ford 
asks in this book, as you might ask today. And 
he replies in 75,000 words of facts, ““The an- 
a = 3 swer is still a very definite Yes!” Price $1. 


ids in the Wind covers every single island of importance from 
da way down to Trinidad, that incredible British colony where the : 
» was born, Indian mosques pierce the sky, and brown women 

Malaya wear flowered sarongs. This big book gives you the in- J. FILL OUT AND SEND AT ONCE FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


ion you want about Nassau, Cuba, the free ports in the Virgin | ———————— epee Bt eee ae iS ey SS Byatt. 


;, Jamaica, the British, Dutch, and French West Indies. Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 8 Spring St. 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), New York 


yy maps, a huge book—and only $2.50, which you can save many 


yver even as you plan your trip. 
> : I have enclosed $..............00 (cash, check, or money order). Please send me 


| 

| 

| 

| the books checked below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF I AM 

| NOT SATISFIED. 
| (J All About New England. $1.50. 
| (J Europe on a Shoestring. $1.50. 
| (J Where to Stay, Eat, and Shop in Western Europe—and What to See. $2. 
(1 The Fiesta Lands (How to see Mexico, Guatemala, etc. at price you 
I can afford). $2. . 
| (Islands in the Wind (the guide to Bermuda, Nassau, and the West 
| Indies). $2.50. 
ou know where to find all its magnificent mountains, its best pre- | (1 How to Get a Job That Takes You Traveling. $1. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
I 
I 
| 
I 
| 


Do you know as much about 
New England as you should? 


rved colonial villages and its living reproductions of historic CJ How to Travel Without Being Rich. $1.50. 
| Do you know how best to visit its deep canyon (which New ( Travel Routes Around the World—how to travel via freighter, the 
ders call “gaps”’), its world-famous national park, its maritime lower cost way. $1. 

s (including that living museum where you can roam the decks of (] Where to Vacation on a Shoestring, $1. 
-east square-rigged ship) ? Can-you link them all in one circular 
New England? Do you know where to find the best fishing, hunt- 
‘imming, the finest vacation spots in the mountains or at the 
Where to find the best accommodations at the price you want to 


(] Special offer #1: Any $6 worth of above books for $5 
(1 Special offer #2: all books above ($14 worth) for $10 


PRE ATE TN RTSE Gi fiae ny coe seer ives epost che Ten intent sak acs actnnton RCO SR anal asain geen 
William Redgrave’s big book All of New England help you. As 
1 and complete as all Harian books, this big book costs only $1.50. 
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ENJOY ROUSING 
FISHING FILMS 


on Your. 8 m—16 m 


MOVIE SCREEN! 


FISHING VAGABONDS 


A hooked tarpon never gives up and 
it’s hard to tell who’s caught who in a 
torture test of tackle and aching mus- 
cles. Join our four fishing vagabonds 
in some carefree hours of sun and fun 
as they go surf-casting, water-skiing, 
swimming and test their skill at deep 
sea fishing.* 


: FISHING FUN 


Here’s the next best thing to an actual 
fishing trip... with even an under- 
water shot to show a bass striking a 
plug! Not only that, but you’ll see surf 
casters using a baby blimp and para- 
chute to drop their lures beyond the 
breakers! You'll get fresh new angling 
ideas as you watch ’em fish from the 
Atiantic Coast to the Rockies. 


FISHING THRILLS 


The camera goes where the game fish 
strike with a mad rush! Tarpon... 
acrobatic stars of the salt water; Mus- 
kellunge .. . heavyweight fresh water 
champ. Hang on as bass, marlin, sail- 
fish and sharks put on a sea to the 
finish. It’s an excit- , 

ing sport film multi- & 
plied by the thrill- 
a-second lunging, 
plunging action of 
the greatest of the 
game fish! 


**Fishing Vagabonds” Now Avail- 
able In Color (16mm sound only) 
at $47.25. 


ORDER THESE FILMS NOW 


8mm 16mm 
$1.95 Headline $2.95 
$5.95 Complete $9.75 
Sound DeLuxe $21.75 


PEERLESS CAMERA 


Headline 
Complete 


415 LEXINGTON Ave. at 43rd St. N.Y.17 


SPORTS 


MOTORCYCLING 


RAVEL 


OTORCYCLING as a sport got eff to a sputtering start in 1885, when Gottlieb 

Daimler of Germany abaehed an engine to the front of his bicycle. The ma- 

chine rode fairly well, but engineers of that day paid scant attention, more 
interested in perfecting a vehicle that could carry several people at one time. 

Then, early in 1900, Belgium and the U.S. vied with each other in building motor- 
cycles because the machines suddenly became popular. Riders had discovered that 
they could easily maneuver the two-wheeled vehicles on narrow, poorly-built roads, 
even pot-holed areas considered impassable by car. With the widespread use of 
motorcycles, sport-riding quickly followed. The first endurance run was made on 
July 4, 1902, from New York City to Boston, and the first hill climb, a motorcyclist’s 
toughest test, was staged in Boston, May 30, 1904. These early speed-wheelers were 
built with a crude belt drive, but the demands of rugged racing forced mechanics to 
improve the engines. The result also created a sturdier vehicle—and one that could 
attain amazing speeds. In 1912, for example, a driver broke all records by hitting 
a 100-mile-an-hour clip. Today, the high mark stands at 180 miles per hour, set by 
Wilhelm Herz of Germany in 1950. » 


U.S. EVENTS: Most of the major cycling races in the U.S. are sponsored by the 
American Motorcycle Association, headquartered in Columbus, Ohio. Each year the 
group sanctions between 900 and 1,000 races, the outstanding contest being the 
200-mile national championship event held annually on the hard sands at Daytona 
Beach, Fla. This meet lures entries from all parts of the U.S. and Canada, and 
is attended by crowds topping 20,000. This year, the run is being held February 26 
through March 3. Other key racing centers in the U.S. are located at Langhorne, 
Altoona, Pa.; Oakland, Beyerly Hills, Bakersfield, Fresno, San Luis Obispo, Calif.; 
Springfield, Ill.; Syracuse, N. Y.; Salem, N. H.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Toledo, Ohio; 
and Bonneville, Utah. 


FOREIGN EVENTS: Motorcycling is extremely popular throughout Europe. 
Young couples who can not afford an automobile often buy motorcycles or scooters) 
and solve their transportation problems by driving two on a machine, frequently) 
adding a baby to a rear or handlebar basket. Motorcycle races are held on modern 
tracks in Italy, France, Germany, the Low Countries and Scandinavia from early} 
spring to the end of fall. Europe’s most famous track is the Munich-Ingolstadt Au 
bahn in Germany. @ 


Sport fans from all over U.S. see Daytona Beach, Fla., championship motorcycle races.) 
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TRAVEL PREVIEW— 


In April, Travet brings you its traditional EUROPEAN ISSUE. You'll 


learn how a couple went CAMPING ON THE CONTINENT, how even a tenderfoot can 
TOP THE MATTERHORN, where a DALMATIAN DELIGHT gives you a six-day 

cruise for $65.00. From Florence, you'll explore the HILL TOWNS OF TUSCANY, 

and other articles will show you relaxing islands, and tell you about fishing spots 

with a cosmopolitan air! You'll also learn who, following John Foster Dulles 

and Francis Cardinal Spellman, has won the latest MR. TRAVEL AWARD. 


id 


BY FRANCOISE PASCUAL 
AND MAX SHEROVER 


< 5 PEAK UP!| 


ENGLISH PHRASE 


. Let me know when we get to............ 
. How late does this line operate? 

. | would like to see the cathedral. 

. I want to visit several nightclubs. 


. Is there a cover charge? 


6. Are there any other charges? 


7. Can you recommend a good restau- 


10. 


11. 


.I1 would like 


. 1 wish to be called at 


rant? 


. What is the specialty of the house? 


. Where can I repair my car? 


Please check my oil, water and bat- 
tery. 


Please check my tires. 


. Let me see that, please. 


something smaller 


(larger). 


. I like this but it is too expensive. 
. That is fine. Please wrap it up. 


.1 would like some black and white 


(color) film. 


. Do you have movie film? 


- Would you mind letting me take your 


picture? 


. Lam leaving on the... o'clock 


train. 


COOH e One eeenrereee 


4, 


10. 


digte 


. Quisiera 


[ Pant Five | FIVE 


SPANISH 


. Aviseme cuando lleguemos a... 
. Hasté qué hora funciona esta linea? 


. Me gustaria ver la catedral. 


Quiero ir a unos cuantos cabarets. 


\ 


. Cobran por el cubierto? 


. Hay algun otro extra? 


7. Puede Vd. 


recomendar un bueén 
restauran ? 


. Cual es la especialidad de la casa? 


.Dénde puedo hacer reparar mi 
coche? 
Haga el faver de revisar el aceite, 


el agua, la bateria. 


Haga el favor de revisar los neu- 
maticos. 


. Déjeme ver esto, por favor. 
. Quisiera algo mas pequeno (mayor). 


. Esto me gusta pero es demasiado 


caro, 


. Esta bién. Haga el favor de envol- 


verlo. 


peliculas en 
negro (en color). 


blanco y 


. Tiene Vd. peliculas para camera? 


. Me permite que le saque una foto- 


erafia? 


. Me marcho al trén de las. . . 


. Quiero que me Hamen a las... . 


10. 


Be 


1s 


I3. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


live 


18. 


19. 


20. 


PRONUNCIATION 


. A-VEE-say-may kwan-doh liay-gay 


mos ah.... 


Ahs-TAH kay ohrah foun-sioh-nal 
estah LEE-neah? 


. May goos-tah-ree-ah vayr lah kahtay 


DRAHL. 


KYAY-roh eer ah oonohs kwAN 
tohs kah-bah-RAY. 


.KOH-brahn pohr el coo- Pe 


toh? 


. I algoon ohtroh extrah? 


.PWAY-day oostay rekoh-mayn 


DAHR oon bwayn restauRAN? 


-KWAHL ess Jah ays- payssiahlee 


DAH day lah cahssah? 


. DON-day pwaydoh ahsayr ray- ah 


rahr me COT-chay? 


AH-gah el fah-vohr day ray- viSAHE 
el ah-SAYitay, el AHgwah, lah bah 
tereeah. 


AH-gah el fah-vohr day ray- +iSAHI 
lohs newMAH-ticos. 


DAY-haymay vayr ess-TOH, oct 
fahvohr. 


Kee-SYAY-rah algoh mahs pay-kay 
nyoh (mahyohr). 
Ess-TOH may goostah pay-roh es) 
day-mah-SY AH- doh cahroh. 
Esstah beAYN. Ahgah el fah-voh’ 
day envohl-VAYR-loh. 

Kee-SYAY-rah pay-LEE-coolahs ef 
blankoh ee naygroh. (En cohLOHR) 


TYAY-nay oostay pay-LEE-coolah! 
pahrah camayrah? 


May perméetay kay lay sakay oona3 
fotograh-feeah? | 


May MAR-choh al trayn day lahs. . . 
| 
KYAY-roh kay may liah-men a: 
Jahs.... 
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Gabtuiateee 
BERMUDA 


By Rosemary Divall 


- 


eer ; 
NEW BUILDING boom promises ¢ ° 


to answer the need for more 

accommodations’ fox the in- 
reasing numbers Of* visitors to 
ermuda’s shores. Marley Beach, 
ne of the most desirable sites along 
1e South Shore in Warwick, has 
ist been purchased by Bermuda 
Ottages, and a modern, comfort- 
ble cottage colony will soon be 
uilt.... Nearby, at Church Bay, 
ve new duplexes, the Sunny Isle 
ottages, featuring the popular bed 
id breakfast policy, have been com- 
leted in time to meet the Easter 
ish.... Mr. Willard Garfield Wes- 
yn, head of the multimillion-dollar 
anadian biscuit, bread and cake 
opmpany, has just purchased the 
elmont Manor Hotel and Golf 
lub, comprised of 30 buildings and 
pproximately 110 acres. ‘The hotel 
ill remain open while furnishings 
nd facilities are brought up-to- 
ate.... Ground has been broken 
n the Rosedon Guest House estate 
) erect an annex housing four dou- 
le bedrooms with private baths. 
reakfast will be served in the 
yoms, and a breezeway connects 
Mis compact unit with the main 
ouse.... March 17 is the official 
pening of the annual College 
leeks, five fun-filled weeks of 
each parties, dances, boat 
‘uises, parades and _ contests 
yonsored by the Trade Develop- 
ient Board for the visiting stu- 
ents. Even parents have booked 
assage because there is so much 
in for all.... A scouting operation 
y British Overseas Fairs, Ltd., 
akes Bermuda a likely contender 
. the site chosen for a British In- 
ustrial Exposition in a couple of 
vars, showcasing the best of Brit- 
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ain’s industries to North American 
buyers.... When the annual New 
York Flower Show opens on March 
31, one of the highlights will be a 
replica of an informal Bermuda gar- 
den, complete with cottage wall, but- 
tery and water views. ... Now that 
the transmitter at the Kindley Air 
Force television station has been 
directed so that telecasts are island 
wide, there is a great rush by the 
local public to buy newly arrived 
American sets. As reception is clear 
nearly everywhere, there will be 
little need to erect aerials. ... While 
Trimingham Brothers was busy ex- 
panding and remodeling its prem- 
ises, it decided to install a weather- 
conditioning system in its fashion- 
able Hamilton store. Now, whatever 
the outside elements, the shopper 
and browser will be assured comfort. 
... Each of the 23 rooms added to 
the Inverurie Hotel will have a 
water view, and sliding doors open- 
ing on to private balconies. Not 
only will they be luxuriously fur- 


-nished but will also have central 


heating and air-conditioning. ... An 
enlargement on the aquatic 
sports, plus extensive alterations, 
make the Pompano Club in South- 
ampton the most sought-after 
waterside resort for both residents 
and visitors. Water skiing, aqua- 
lung diving and instruction: add to 
the atmosphere, and at least three 
new duplex cottages are available. 
... A unique escort service is offered 
to transient British visitors en route 
to Bermuda via a New York stop- 
over. If alerted by a travel agent, 
members of the New York branch of 
the Bermuda Trade Development 
Board will greet travelers, take them 
sightseeing, to lunch and then see 
that they catch the right plane or 
boat to Bermuda.... Charmaine, 
producers of modernly packaged 
cosmetics, is busy negotiating with 
Crown Land officials for manufac- 
turing facilities in the Free Port. 


dateline ... 


BRUSSELS 


By Jean Gyory 


HEN IN Antwerp do not miss 
having a meal on board the 


only. floating restaurant of - 
Wy g n 


Europe, the La Perouse, anchored 
at the famous “Steen.” You will en- 
joy an excellent cuisine and see the 
big ships sailing by....Ostend’s 
Casino, 70 miles from Brussels, 
has inaugurated a unique idea: 
for the price of two dinners at the 
Casino restaurant on Saturday 
night ($8.00 for two) you receive 
a free overnight stay in one of the 
big hotels of Ostend, plus break- 
fast the next morning... . Hol- 
land's biggest flower show, the Keu- 
kenhof, to open on April 4 at Lisse, 


has received an original gift from. 


the Holland-America Line: a real 
Dutch windmill: . .. The great an- 
nual Dutch flower parade to be held 
at the end of April will pass through 
the cities of Sassenheim-Lisse-Hille- 
gom and back.... From April 1 to 
September 1, the famous china 
factory in Delft, Holland, will be 
open to visitors every day from 
8:45 A.M. to 6:00 P.M., with a 
special staff ready to give informa- 
tion to the public. ... At 8:00 P.M. 
every Friday and daily during Holy 
Week—called Good Week in Flan- 
ders—begins the Procession of the 
Stations of the Cross through the 
winding streets of the small Flemish 
town of Furnes. On the night of 
Maundy Thursday-Good Friday, it 
starts at midnight. This unique 
ceremony has taken place since 1621. 
The route followed comprises the 
same number of steps made by Christ 
through Jerusalem’s streets on the 
way to Calvary—5,751 steps. The 
procession lasts an hour and a quar- 
ter with hundreds of participants 
from Furnes and neighboring areas 
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attending. ... Brussels World’s Fair 
1958 will be the first such exhibi- 
tion since the one in New York in 
1939-40, the United States and the 
Soviet Union pavilions—the two 
largest—facing each other across an 
esplanade in the foreign section. 
Towering above them and all other 
buildings of the Fair will be the 
Atomium, a  360-foot-high _ steel 
atomic structure, housing displays 
in its nine 59-foot spheres intercon- 
nected by elevators, escalators and 
moving carpets. The Fair will oper- 
ate from April 17, 1958, through 
October 19, 1958, with 48 nations 
participating.... KLM has _pre- 
pared four sparkling itineraries 
based upon the new Atlantic ex- 
-cursion rates, cost of the seven- 
teen-day trips ranging from $629 
to $719 and including transpor- 
tation, hotels, transfers, continen- 
tal breakfasts, sightseeing, taxes 
and gratuities. 


da eline . S . - 
COPEN HAGEN | 


By Edvard Andersen 


CONSIDERABLE number of small 
A ferries are constantly crossing 

the Oeresound, the tiny nar- 
row water which lies between the 
Danish island of Sealand and the 
Skaane county of south Sweden. 
The traffic is enormous, which is not 
entirely due to the fact that the 
brethren of Sweden and Denmark 
enjoy getting together, but also be- 
cause passengers on the ferry boats 
get customs-free snaps, chocolates 
and tobaccoes. Copenhageners are 
fond of having family parties on 
board the boats that cross the Oere- 
sound in 90 minutes. Treat your- 
self to the fun of such a trip and 
enjoy a thoroughly amusing and 
pleasant side of Danish-Swedish 
folk-life! ...Santa Claus, who lives 
in the Arctic icefields of Green- 
land between Christmases, received 
15,000 letters from English-speaking 
children. The National Travel As- 
sociation of Denmark sent, on be- 
half of Santa Claus, each of the 
youthful correspondents a beautiful 
special edition of the Danish fairy- 
taler Hans Andersen’s story Clumsy 
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Hans....Sweden’s railways re-- 
cently introduced family-fare 
tickets. The two oldest in the family 
pay full price, children of six to 
twenty years of age only 25 per cent, 
while children below six may travel 
free. ... Summer tourists to Norway 
will be given a chance to witness, in 
such localities as the town of Voss 
on the Bergen railway circuit, how a 
peasant wedding is celebrated. ... 
Over 130,000,000 bottles of Danish 
beer are now annually exported to 
countries all over the world... 
Two Hollywood celebrities, Mai 
Zetterling and Tyrone Power, spent 
early winter vacations in Sweden, 
next enjoyed a few memorable days 
in wonderful Copenhagen. . . . Tiny 
Denmark, with 500 islands, is proud 
of its two-decker Halsskov, largest 
ferry in the world. ... A special 
tourist ticket, valid one day for 
repeated trips by railway and 
tram in Copenhagen, is issued 
jointly by train and trolley com- 
panies. The tickets, which may be 
bought for about 50 cents, includes 
a map of Copenhagen and. sugges- 
tions for excursions. ...In the res- 
taurants of Danish ferries children 
are now supplied with their own 
sandwich list, giving them a choice 
of amusing “lilli-put’’ sandwiches. 
. In the mountainous districts of 
Sweden, winter sports are underway 
throughout the month of March as 
far south as Bergslagen. . . . Copen- 
hagen has four Chinese restaurants: 


- Shanghai (18, Rosengrnsallé) ; Pe- 


king (1, @sterbrogade) ; Nanking 
(1, Msterbrogade) and China House 
(17, Farvergade)....In the enor- 
mous, wildly romantic forest 
areas around Sweden’s highest 
mountain, Kebnakaise, tourists 
have a chance to admire hordes of 
Lappland’s 30,000 reindeer, and 
everywhere there are Lapps, col- 
orfully costumed, especially in 
the town of Kiiruna. . . . Two steps 
from the City Hall of Copenhagen 
lies a small exclusive restaurant 
patroned by numerous well-known 
Copenhageners and foreigners, the 
intimate and charming Au Cog 
d’Or....Sweden has, like other 
countries, increased her hotel prices 
slightly, but it is still possible to get 
an excellent room with meals for 
$5.00 a day. ... Denmark’s National 
museum in Copenhagen, which 


holds the world’s greatest collection 
from the Stone Age, has a cozy res 
taurant of its own where guests ea 
well and cheaply. . . . Jamtland anc 
Harjedalen are Sweden’ s oldest win 
ter-resort areas, and from the capi 
tal, Stockholm, you enter the snow 
paradise after one day’s train ride 
. Regulations have fixed tips ir 
Copenhagen restaurants at twelve 
and one-half per cent, however. 
fifteen per cent is expected or 
orders amounting to a few kroner 
only... . The many unclaimed um 
brellas found in Danish trains will 
now be rented to travelers who fine 
themselves unprotected in sudden 
rain showers. .. . On the beaches of 
Hornbek, holiday resort near Co 
penhagen, a gigantic lump of ambe1 
has been found bearing the age-old 
Sepa ea of an aboriginal’s hand 
.Greenland has now got het 
tourist association planning Green: 
land-Denmark cruises. . . . Sweden is 
now experimenting with a new type 
of train—a kind of mixture of the 
Spanish TALGO-train, the link di- 
vided German trains and General 
Motors’ Aerotrain. There is a firm 
conviction in Sweden that these con- 
veyances are the trains of future 
days. 


By Peter Olwyler 


ExIcO’s biggest budget in his- 
tory includes a sheaf of good 
news for Americans: a quar; 

ter-billion pesos for new roads, 

half-billion for railroads. ...A pair 
of bricklayers are the talk of the 
capital: they uncovered two chests 
of gold coins and jewels while help. 
ing to demolish an ancient housé 
at the site of the new Lagunilla 
Market, took the foreman in or 
their find, loaded the loot in a taxi 
whisked off.... Band leader Davic 
Rose sizing up the opposition ir 
Mexican nightclubs. ... Bureau of 
Tourism here says its estimate 
was exceeded last year, with the 
official tourist tally now 600,000) 
plus, bringing in more dellart 
than any other single item excep: 
agriculture. ... Write lots of let 
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rs while you’re visiting Mexico— 
ystal boss Rafael Murillo Vidal 
ys the postal rates are the eee 
1 the face of the earth. ... Carlos 
rruza, one of the world’s top mata- 
ors, may be biog-ed on film by pro- 
ucer Budd Boeticher, with Ava 
ardner doing the honors... . One 
the most touching symbols of 
mpathy for the Hungarians to be 
itnessed in this country was the 
cent of 38 young men who carried 
ie flags of Mexico and Free Hun- 
ivy up Popocatepetl through a 
iow and sleet storm to plant them 
1 the slopes. ... There’ll be more 
exican Aide available ’ with 
illion-dollar expansion of Mex- 
an-Victor’s record-cutting fa- 
lities. . . . Joaquin Capilla is still 
ding a wave of welcome as the first 
fexican to cop an Olympic diving 
lampionship....Able old-timer 
eorge Brent headed for Hollywood 
ter wrapping up two TV pics here. 
. Experimental legitimate thea- 
e is getting a try-out in Acapulco, 
acked by night-club owner Man- 
0 Portilla, and with everything 
. English. . . . Natives in Mexico 
ere growing their own food 8,000 
ars ago, according to Canadian 
chaeologist Richard S$. MacNeish 
ho made his find in a cave in the 
ate of Tamaulipas. The acturate 
dioactive carbon check established 
exicans as the world’s oldest 
10wn farmers....Singer Pedro 
argas (more of a Bing Crosby than 
1 Elvis Presley type) plus a good 
ow and good food are worth the 
..00 minimum at the Capri at 
otel Regis in the capital. Things 
mt really roll until about mid- 
ght....A Mexico City doctor, 
sé Ugalde Perez, says he can make 
rain by using his secret new “ion- 
ation”” machine. Drought areas 
ive put in calls, and oddly enough 
ere have been several successes. 
. A delicious soaking in hot water 
ay be had at the thermal pools at 
aboada, near San Miguel de Al- 
nde. Trailers can be accommo- 
ited there, but expect no luxuries. 
. Travel tip: little San Blas on 
e Pacific Coast has splendid 
saches, an excellent hotel, exotic 
ngle-ish surroundings and can 
> reached by paved road... . 
exico plans to manufacture tele- 
1one equipment soon. 
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Boatel Envisioned for Future 


Eying growth of U. S. boating activities, 
Scott-Atwater has proposed boatel offering 
waterside accommodations, facilities to serve 
boatmen, created model, above, whose plans 
sell for $2.00 to groups desiring to construct 
vast project. 


 dateline eee 
PARIS © 


By Margaret Gardner 


N EXCELLENT month to improve 
the mind is March. At the 


Archives Nationales (60 rue 
des Francs-Bourgeois) eight cen- 
turies of French history pass in re- 
view by means of medieval charts 
and documents, for the rest of the 
month. ... At the amphitheatre of 
the Bibliotheque Historique (31 
rue de Sévigné) a series of lectures 
(March 5 and March 19) evoke the 
glory of the Place des Vosges, which 
is in the process of being restored by 
Les Amis de la Place des Vosges. 

. Joan Fontaine visiting her sister, 
Olivia de Havilland, equally well 
known as Madame Galante. 

Art lovers, who have been forced 
to curb their envies because of 
lack of funds, are flocking to the 
salons of Harcourt, the photogra- 
pher, where they have their 
choice of 270 masters which they 
can rent for as little as $10.00 a 
month, Paintings available include 
some by Picasso, Buffet, Dali, Fou- 
jita, etc. The Alfred Steeles 
(Joan Crawford) stopped off in 
Paris on their way back from winter 
sports in Switzerland, with Joan re- 
vealing her plans to take a year off 
from movies to be just Mrs. Steele. 

. The famed Salon des Arts Ména- 
gers at the Grand Palais has been 
enticing curiosity seekers and buy- 
ers ever since household appliances 
were invented. There is no hope of 


a hotel room in Paris for the ac: a- 
tion of the salon (February 28 to 
March 20) as many of the millions 
who annually attend come from 
abroad. . . . Equally important is 
the Agricultural Implement Salon 
at the Pare des Expositions, March 
5 to 10, which farmers from the 
world over have been ogling since 
1922. . . . Alex Lichine, whose 
books on. wines are always favorite 
gifts, is working in his Bordeaux 
chateau on a giant Encyclopedia of 
Wines. ... The French government 
has banned the sale on all those 
naughty books, written in English, 
that tourists used to grab up, but 
they can still be obtained—under 
the counter... . Sabena inaugurates 
its Paris-Brussels helicopter route 
this month. . . . Ernest Hemingway 
browsing through other authors’ 
books at the local Brentano’s. . . . 
Statistics disclose the Louvre as 
the most popular monument 
among tourists, the Are de 
Triomphe, a close second, and 
then, the Sainte-Chapelle. ... Ac. 
tress Etchika Choureau—it’'ll never 
make a marquee—breathlessly en- 
thralling her childhood friends with 
tales of her stay in Hollywood, and 
proudly waving her seven-year 
Warners’ contract... . The Automo- 
bile Club, Syndicat d’Initiative or 
local Préfecture will take care of 
your gasoline needs in France. 
One of Paul Cézanne’s masterpieces, 
The Woman at the Coffee-Maker, 
has been presented to the Louvre by 
generous and anonymous donors. 

. Harry Kurnitz combining shop- 
ping with huddles over the French 
production of The Reclining Fig- 
ure. .. . Some of the dress houses 
have taken on canine models to 
show off their latest in dog attire. ... 
A host of special events will hail 
Lafayette Year throughout France, 
Paris, for instance, adding a July 6 
torchlight parade to its galas, and 
new tours will feature trips to the 
hero’s Auvergne home. . The 
ainusing atmosphere at Chez 
Louisette-La Basquaise (13 quai 
des Grands-Augustins) will make 
you forget about the hard seats 
and lack of space, and the food— 
all specialties of the Basque coun- 
try—will help too. About $3.50, 
including the Basque vin rosé, 
will fill the bill. 


By Robert Deardorff 


URING March, horses start run- 
D ning again in Rome at the 
Capannelle track, but down 

in Sicily it’s the people who race. 
The International Motoring Tour 
around this island of the sun zips 
out from Palermo, while up on Etna 
snow speeders compete in cross 
country, free-run descent and high- 
mountain skiing. Although the 
volcano soars almost 11,000 feet into 
the sky, it’s easy to get up there. 
From Catania a modern road leads 
to the G. Sapienza Refuge (6,234 
feet) maintained by the Italian Al- 
pine Club. Four more hours, and 
you can climb to the observatory on 
top. Covered with snow seven 
months of the year, the high slopes 
above the refuge are a favorite play- 
ground for non-competers, too. 
There’s a cable car that goes to the 
base of the central crater. ... Dante 
ate here. At least, that’s what the 
legend says about Rome’s Hostaria 
dell’ Orso, Monte Brianzo 93, which 
dates from the Middle Ages and, 
carrying the years gracefully, is to- 
day one of the capital’s swankiest 
restaurants—the local El Morocco. 
There’s an orchestra in the street 
floor restaurant, but, if you want to 
dance without eating, climb upstairs 
to the Cabala Bar, where you move 
in fashionable semi-darkness, sur- 
rounded by mirrors and silk drapes, 
and other dancers, of course. Eve- 
ning dressy and expensive—around 
$10.00 for two, dancing and drinks. 
..- On March 9 in front of the 
Colosseum, the city’s autos crowd 
around to be blessed in a huge re- 
ligious ceremony. . . . And in 
Ivrea, Verona and Viareggio more 
carnival frolics until March 5... . 
If you’re hunting good tea, quiet 
surroundings and English-speak- 
ing companions in Rome, drop in 
at the San Silvestro Center. It’s one 
flight up a stairwell lined with por- 
traits of cardinals, no less, at Via del 
Gambero 41, around the corner 
from the Church of San Silvestro, 
which explains the clerics. The shop 
is run by two English women who 
provide a selection of London mag- 
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azines and newspapers for reader- 
drinkers, and occasional concerts 
and bridge games for eye-strain 
cases.... On March 31, Paul Hinde- 
mith conducts some of his own 


music at the local Santa Cecilia con- ° 


cert... . Up Florence way, try the 
food at Nandina in Piazza S. 
Trinita. . . . Now it’s a boat with 
wings. Called Arrow of the Sun, it 
skims the top of the water, carrying 
50 people across the Strait of 
Messina to Sicily in five minutes flat. 
The fastest thing afloat, it adds a 
new thrill to touring over here... . 
In Florence, seven rooms in the 
Uffizi Gallery containing Renais- 
sance masterpieces have been re- 
opened. . . . In Bergamo, during 
work to restore the church of Sant- 
Agostino, repairmen found a group 
of fourteenth, fifteenth and_ six- 
teenth <<century, «frescoes. ><... In 
Milan, the museum of ancient art?n 
Sforsesco Castle is in business again 
and the Rondanini Pieta by Michel- 
angelo has been placed in the 
chapel of the Madonna del Coaz- 
zone there. ... A new museum il- 
lustrating the history of Sicilian 
art and civilization has set up 
shop in Palermo. 


By Gertrude M. Reich 


HE LITTLE cafe opposite the 
A ee in Vienna’s ninth 

district is the scene of many 
heated arguments and discussions 
for and against musical comedies as 
compared with operettas, Old Vien- 
na against the new Kiss Me Kate, 
and maybe very soon Annie Get 
Your Gun battling against Strauss, 
Lehar and Stolz. ... Restoration has 
now been finished on one of Aus- 
tria’s most beautiful historic church- 
es—the Hofkirche in Innsbruck. 
Beautiful pictures and lovely old 
altar pieces as well as the honored 
tomb of Andreas Hofer, the great 
fighter for Austria’s freedom from 
Napoleonic suppression, are the 
pride of the lovely city. ... A charm- 
ing reminder of the good old days 
is the horse-bus in Allensteig in the 
Waldviertel. Its maximum speed is 


seven miles per hour, but that makes 
it all the more romantic and gemit- 
lich. ... Lovely old Forchtenstein. 
Styria’s aged castle, has now been 
converted into a youth hotel for 
students from all over the world. 
The great halls that have once 
housed stately knights now have 
modern showers and bathrooms, cen- 
tral heating and other modern con- 
veniences. No ghost can make an ap- 
pearance under such pressure of the 
Twentieth Century. ... The Bur- 
genland, Austria’s westernmost 
province, always famous for its 
home-made ceramics, has now open- 
ed a school for ceramics in Stoob. 
Students will be instructed in the 
art of forming, burning and paint- 
ing. .. . How about a swim after 
skiing? That is the newest motto 
of the charming resort of Seefeld 
in the Tyrol, with an indoor pool 
with its large windows opening 
straight onto the practice slopes, 
providing a real treat for the tired 
skiers. ... Vienna in the snow will 
enchant all visitors and a walk 
through the old Backerstrasse with 
its snowed-in courtyards is a roman- 
tic pastime. . . . The season of the 
grand balls has started and huge 
posters all over town tell of the 
many and varied kinds of amuse- 
ment the city offers during the car- 
nival. ... All racing enthusiasts are 
sure to enjoy the ice races on the 
frozen Zellersee. Motorcars, motor: 
cycles and motorskij6ring are all on 
the interesting schedule. ... And t 
meet the elite of Europe’s society 
Kitzbithel is again IT this winter 
season. ... The new Italian band in 
Vienna’s Splendid Bar has intro: 
duced a real Fasching spirit and has 
brought gaiety into this sophis- 
ticated nightclub. aA rather 
rowdy place, but with the bes 
Gulash or chicken soup for the 
morning after the ball, is the 
Spatz just off the Karntnerstrasse 
in Vienna’s first district. . .. The 
Vienna Royal Theater has just re- 
ceived word that Sir Laurence and 
Lady Olivier have accepted an in- 
vitation to appear in Titus An 
dronicus here next summer. Reser: 
vations for this unique performance 
will have to be made many weeks ir 
advance... The Gschnasfeste, Vien 
na’s favorite costume balls, will not 
take place this year. 
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In 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 


WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-FI COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE HI-FI COLOR .. . inte- 
riors of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night 
life . . . exclusive new slides of Russia .. , 
the shots you need to complete your col- 
lection. Over 5000 Hi-Fidelity slides from 


67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval. Name the spot, we'll furnish 
the slide. We = 


SEND 25¢ (deductible “from. first order) 


for 52-page illustrated ¢élor catalog, with 
detailed description of 35mm.‘%lides and 
suggestions for giving a travelog. Stereo 


list free. 2 , 
ERNEST T., WOLFE 
1315 Westwood Blvd., Los“Angeles 24, Calif. 


! NORTH AMERICA PLUS 
87 FOREIGN FLAG STAMPS! 


A 
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Ss GET-ACQUAINTED OFFER 


For stamp collectors and EVERYONE seeking an 
exciting new hobby. Get this big valuable collection 
of genuine, all-different postage stamps from Green- 
land (North Pole!), St. Pierre, Newfoundland, 
Alaska, Confederate States commemorative. Sensa- 
| tional Canada picturing walrus, rare whooping crane, 
Eskimos, Indians, scarce 1851 train stamp. United 
States: ancient 19th century; spectacular commemo- 
ratives—first Holy Bible, bucking broncos, wild 
west, etc. PLUS 87 gorgeous flag stamps of 87 dif- 
ferent foreign countries! EXTRAI Scarce U.S. Tele- 
graph PLUS other exciting offers, Bargain Catalog, 
valuable manual ‘‘How to Recognize Rare Stamps”’. 
Send 10c for mailing. Limited Supply. Send Today! 


KENMORE STAMPS, MILFORD EF809, N. H. 
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Hundreds of important facts about 
clothes, packing, passports and 
many other subjects about pre- 
paring for your trip abroad are 

covered in EUROPE IN A 
SUITCASE. Contains informa- 
tion not found in guidebooks. 
Includes a schedule to follow 
in the months before you leave 


home. $1.25 

ppd. 

Send for Free Travel 
Essentials Catalog 


Muriel W. Scudder tannasser, N.Y. 
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Are you looking for a 
PUBLISHER? 


If so, send for our free, illustrated booklet titled To the 
Author in Search of a Publisher. Tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book. All subjects con- 
sidered. New authors welcome. Write today for Booklet 
TL. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y. 1 
In Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28. 

In Wash., D. C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten. MR. NOONAN 489 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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MERICAN TOURISTS thinking of 


visiting Ireland this year 

should set their sights on the 
month of May because it is the most 
festive time in the Emerald Isle. 
The fifth annual An Tostal festival, 
said to be bigger and better than 
ever, will be held May 12 to 26. 
- As a nationwide event, every city, 
town and village in Ireland joins in 
the celebration. The larger centers 
feature huge pageants, internation- 
al sports events, drama_presenta- 
tions and choral, dancing and art 
festivals. Smaller towns usually 
present intimate little pageants com- 
memorating some _ historic local 
event, cross-road dancing, concerts 
and traditional Irish music _pro- 
grams. 

Travelers wanting to combine 
these festival events with sightsee- 
ing can take all-inclusive motor- 
coach tours conducted by Coras 
Iompair Eireann (C.I.E.) , Ireland’s 
transport company. These tours, 
which were packed by American 
visitors last year, cover six, seven, 
eight, nine and twelve days and 
average less than $10.00 a day per 
person. Overnight stops at leading 
hotels, all meals and even tips are 
included in the tour price. 

Typical of these trips is a six-day 
route beginning in Dublin that costs 
$56.40. The itinerary includes stop- 
overs in Wexford, Cork and Kil- 
larney, with visits to Blarney Castle 
and the Ring of Kerry. Arrange- 
ments have been made for tour 
members to attend special festival 
events en route, and full sightseeing 
trips will be made in Ireland’s main 
cities. A highlight of the trip will be 
the International Choral Festival in 
Cork, which features group and folk 
singers from all over Europe. 

On the sixth day, tourists return 
by motor coach to Dublin. C.LE. 
has scheduled eight of these special 
trips during the month of May. 4 


BE SAFE WHENEVER 
YOU TRAVEL 


The easiest way to assure, your peace of mind is to 

take one or more Harian’s Travelers’ Necessity Kits 

with you. Each kit has 100 paper toilet seat covers 

and 2 boxes of toilet tissues. For your safety you 

need your own personal kit: 

—whether you travel by bus, train, ship, plane 
or auto, 

—wherever you stop: not only at gasoline stations 
but also at hotels, motels, restaurants, etc. 

—wherever you go in the United States and Canada 
(and the Kit is vital if you’re bound for Mexico, 
Europe, and elsewhere). 

The Kit is convenient in size, and it comes in a 

plain carton. At $1.95 a Kit postpaid get at least 

one each for the male and female members of your 

party. 

[Moll to. HARIAN'S, 8 Spring St... 2s ae 


Mail to HARIAN'S, 8 Spring St. 


| GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. | 

| I have enclosed $................ (cash, check, or | 

| money order). Kindly send me ............ Travelers’ 
Necessity Kits at $1.95 each, postpaid. | 
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1 City & State 


RUSSIA—USSR 


Series of group tours departing in 1957. Inquire now 
for detailed itinerary and reservations. Russian visa 
must be applied for many months in advance. 


HOLY LAND 


Join one of our groups visiting the Bible Lands of the 
Mediterranean . . . Egypt, Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, — 
Israel, plus Athens and Rome. Frequent departures. 
Inquire now for descriptive folders. 


TOM MAUPIN TOUR ASSOCIATES 


The Travel House 
5311 Johnson Drive 
Mission, Kansas 


The Travel House 
1236 Mass. 
Lawrence, Kansas 


AIR—SHIP—TOURS—CRUISES 


EUROPEs729 


11 COUNTRIES 
Round Trip on S.S. HOMERIC 


Sailing on April 24th. Also, at $759, sailing 
on May 11th and May 28th. European Grand 
Tour visiting England, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg, Germany, Switzerland, Liechtenstein, Austria, 
Italy, French Riviera, Monte Carlo, France. ALL 
EXPENSE—PERSONALLY ESCORTED—includes 
round trip tourist steamship on S.S. HOMERIC, all 
hotels, most meals, all sight-seeeing, transportation, 
transfers and even tips. Later return if desired. Tour 
limited to 42 members. See Your Travel Agent or 


Write for Free Booklet No. 8-A 


MAIL ee ee ee ee en ee me 


Ast) CARAVAN TOURS 


now 220 S. STATE ST. » CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
Please send Free Booklet No. 8-A 


Name 


Address. 


City. 
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Roaring across all U.S., modern luxury 
trains, styled with every comfort, 
are replacing clanking pre-war cars, 
give vacationers smooth-rolling rides 
through scenic areas tsbavel quick 
links between cities, taking pas- 


sengers to downtown sections (right). 
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TRAIN TRAVEL BARGAINS] 


Y THOMAS B. LESURE 


ANT TO TRAVEL hundreds of miles sightseeing 

America in relaxing, carefree comfort—at abso- 

lutely no cost for transportation? Such a happy 
rm of affairs is not a dream but a reality when you 
ike a cross-country trip by coach train. In fact, train 
ach travel—if you invest your basic fare money wisely 
s one of the biggest, dollar-stretching bargains you 
n find. And it’s even more of a bargain if you take 
vantage of the low-fare family plans offered by rail- 
ads. 
The secret is in planning circle tours instead of 
ing to and from your destination by the most direct 
ute. At no extra cost above the basic roundtrip fare 
ym, let’s say, New York to Los Angeles, you can cover 
ndreds of additional miles, take free side-trips and 
> twice as much of the country. For as little as $6.00 
ore, you can travel as many as 3,000 additional miles. 
1d you do it all on fast, luxurious streamliners that 
lisk you through some of the nation’s most enticing 
idscapes to outstanding points of tourist delight. 
Unfortunately, some people still have the mistaken 
lief that coach travel is a hardship. I remember a few 
ars ago, when my wife and I took our first of several 
bsequent cross-country train trips, telling a friend 
at we were going by coach. “Stage?” he quipped. Well, 
could hardly blame him since he was remembering 


the days when coaches were cramped, smoke-filled cars 
with dusty, green-plush seats, lunches came out of shoe 
boxes, your baggage was piled around you as though 
it had been dumped from a truck, and the youngster in 
the seat behind you tried to crawl down your neck. 

Youngsters may still try it, but it’s more difficult now. 
Seats are farther apart, for one thing, and a host of other 
improvements help to keep them occupied and thus 
make their trip, and yours, much more pleasant. 

The sleek, diesel-powered streamliners that zip across 
the country in less than three days feature roomy, re- 
clining seats with leg rests, large picture windows and 
vista domes for better views en route, spacious and 
well-lighted rest rooms, plus lounges, air-conditioning, 
budget-priced coffee cars or diners, radio systems that 
bring you soft music or the latest news programs, and 
friendly porters, nurses, couriers and guides to admin- 
ister to your needs and point out places of interest. 

In recent months, even better equipment has gone 
into service on American railroads [See Renaissance 
for U.S. Railroads, ‘TRAVEL, Sept., 1956]. The Santa Fe 
system, for example, now is running its Hi-Level cars 
on the all-coach El] Capitan. These are double-deckers 
that let you sit eight feet above the rails (twice as high 
as in conventional coaches) for better viewing and a 
quieter ride. You enter through a door in the center 


posite page: Some bargain features of today's railroad lines include their town-to-town coverage of U.S., even whistle stops (top left), new 
tesses who attend to children, other details aboard trains (top right), economic diner meals (bottom left), family fare savings (bottom right). 
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of the car and ascend a short stairway to the upper seat- 
ing level. The lower level is used for larger-sized rest 
rooms and baggage storage. Diners, also on the upper 
level, give more seating space and allow faster service, 
and the Hi-Level Dome cars—seating 80 persons—dou- 
ble as lounges with newsstand, rest rooms and refresh- 
ment bar. 

Other innovations are the low-slung Aerotrains on 
some of the New York Central and Pennsylvania runs, 
the Rock Island’s Talgo, the New York Central’s Xplor- 
er and the Budd Company’s Tubular Train. All these 
are designed for faster, cheaper service on shorter runs. 
In addition, more and more of the railroads are putting 
variations of the dome cars into service. 

Despite improvements, seasoned travelers agree that 
the best American coach trains are still those west of 
Chicago, though the better Eastern trains are by no 
means antiquated. It’s just that the Western ones are 
greater in number, have the most comfortable equip- 
ment, and—as a practical money matter—offer real bud- 
get-priced meals on their diners and coffee-shop cars. 
So-called budget menus on some Eastern trains are ac- 


tually budget-breakers. 


Among the outstanding trains offering coach accom- 
modations—the ones you should make a memo to take 
—are: the El Capitan, Golden State, Sunset Limited, 
City of Portland, City of San Francisco, City of Los 
Angeles, California Zephyr, Empire Builder, Texas 
Eagles and Olympian Hiawatha—all in the West. East- 
ern trains include the Pacemaker, Trail Blazer, South- 
erner and New Columbian. 

How about all those free miles of travel? First, a few 
tips to make your coach trip even more enjoyable, then 
we'll give specific itineraries that you might make. 

In planning your trip, first pick up a copy of a na- 
tional railroad map—most timetables have one—from 
your travel agent or railway ticket agent. Jot.down a 
list of cities and places you want to visit, how much time 
you want to spend at each, join them up by routes 
shown on the map, and the approximate traveling time 
between them. Remember, too, that you can save both 
money and time by sleeping on the train at night be- 
tween stopovers. 

Once you have a good idea of where you'd like to 


_ go, take your ideas to your ticket agent and ask him for 


suggestions about possible free side-trips, routings, etc. 
In a day or two, he'll send you a detailed itinerary with 
costs, stopping points, trains, arrival and departure 
times, etc. When your plans are final, order tickets 
(preferably four to six weeks ahead) on the best trains, 
asking for middle-of-the-car, midde-of-the-train seats. 
By all means, if you can leave on Monday, Tuesday, or 
Wednesday—some lines now include Thursday—take 


advantage of the family plan if you’re not traveling 


alone. 
Here’s how it works: one adult pays the regular full 
fare, the other parent and any children from the age 
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af twelve to 22 pay half tare ee dildven Se five | 
twelve pay one-quarter fare. For a family of four, with 
two children under twelve, this means a saving of abou t 
one-third the usual rates. 3 
En route, don’t worry about losing sleep on train 
nights. The reclining seats and leg rests, plus a pillow 
which can be rented for 25 cents or 35 cents and a “lights 
out” rule of around 10:00 or 10:30 p.m., let you sleep 
in comfort. Best attire for sleeping is blue jeans or 
slacks and a light-weight woolen sports shirt. These, 
along with toilet articles and a flashlight, should be 
carried in a separate bag so you don’t have to become 
a “journey juggler’ every time you change. Tip: break 
up your trip with alternate nights on the train. With 
such stopovers you're not liable to get weary from too. 
much travel. 4 
There are scores of possible circle trips around: the 
country, though the variety from which you can choose 
depends a lot on where you live. It should be remem- 
bered that circle trips are based on the idea of traveling | 
between two definite points, and as long as you are 
heading toward these points—even if you go the long: 
way around—there is no extra charge. In other words, 
your roundtrip ticket should be bought for travel be- 
tween your point of the departure and the farthest. 
point you can plan to visit from there. Following are 
some of the many possible tours. Keep in mind that 
between the two “terminal points” all of these trips can. 
be made from the opposite direction for about the same. 
cost. Stopovers, within ticket time limits, can be made 
wherever you like. . 
1. Chicago to Los Angeles. For about $100.50, you 
can head west to Denver and Salt Lake City, hit the 
West Coast at San Francisco, then head south to Los} 
Angeles and return through Arizona and New Mexico. | 
For the same price you could also roll south to New) 
Orleans, west to Los Angeles, make a free side-trip to) 
San Diego, go north to San Francisco, Portland and} 
Seattle, then return via the northern Rockies and St... 
Paul. The latter trip lets you travel for some 7,000 miles; 
while paying for transportation covering only about! 
4,500 miles. | 
2. Chicago-San Francisco. For a little over $100. 
you can make a twelve-day western circle that would 
take you to Kansas City, Amarillo, Albuquerque, Grand 
Canyon (from Williams) , Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and back via Reno, Ogden, Cheyenne and Omaha. 
3. New York-Chicago. The regular coach roundtrip 
fare of about $60.00 will take you west through Buffalo 
(side-trip to Niagara Falls) and Cleveland to Chicago, 
then let you come back via Fort Wayne, Pittsburgh, 
and Philadelphia. x 
4. New York-Phoenix. An outlay of about $144 takes 
you via a large circle route through Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington and south through Atlanta to New Onleneh 
west to San Antonio, El Paso, Tucson and Phoenix. 
then north to Williams (side-trip to Grand Canyon) , 
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ailroad rides can be extended to view-dotted areas at no extra cost. 


avelers have no weather worries, trains winning out over elements. 


ilroads keep stock of quick snacks, meals for convenience of riders. 


east to Albuquerque and Santa Fe and return through 
Chicago. For a few dollars additional, you can go from 
Washington to Jacksonville, Fla., before reaching New 
Orleans. 

5. Chicago-West Coast. This trip, as in the case of 
others from Chicago, can be made from east coast cities 
like Boston, New York and Washington by paying the 
extra fare from those points to Chicago. For $107.50 
from Chicago, you can go up to St. Paul, on westward 
to Portal, N.D., into Canada to visit Vancouver and 
Victoria, B.C., then south to Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and then back through 
Arizona and New Mexico to the Windy City. The cost 
for more than 2,000 miles of extra sightseeing is only 
about $13.00 above the roundtrip fare to Los Angeles. 

6. Chicago-Miami. Just a few cents less than $100, 
or about $17.50 more than the standard roundtrip 
fare, will let you reach the Sunshine State with an extra 
carload of sights that include Washington, New York, 
the eastern seaboard and points on the more direct 
Miami-Chicago route. 

There are many other circle routes—and, of course, 
the farther you travel away from home, the better are 
the bargains you can enjoy for little or no extra fare. 
Don't forget that rail tickets often allow free side-trips 
like Buffalo to Niagara Falls; Los Angeles to San Diego 
and intervening points; Salt Lake City to Ogden, and 
Denver to Colorado Springs and Pueblo. For just a few 
dollars more, you can include places like Santa Fe, 
Hoover Dam, Grand Canyon, Bryce Canyon and Zion 
National Parks, Yellowstone National Park and Rocky 
Mountain National Park which he off rail lines. 

Additionally, don’t overlook the special bargains 
many lines offer during certain seasons or events. The 
New York Central, for instance, has weekend and even 
one-day ski trains carting enthusiasts into the snow 
spots at incredibly low rates. Seashore specials on the 
Jersey Central and Pennsylvania Rialroad lines have 
extremely inexpensive summer excursion runs to ocean- 
side sites, and the New Haven, to cite another example, 
covers a scenic and historic network of varied lengths 
and prices under its Pilgrim Tours program around 
New England. You'll find out about other such induce- 
ments by watching newspaper announcements, or just 
phoning your nearest railroad ticket office to get full 
details about outings of local or long-range interest. 

So don’t just sit and dream about traveling! There 
are tremendous bargains in rail transportation await- 
ing you all over the country. Get going on your per- 
sonal circle coach trip around America or into nearby 
areas for a memorable vacation of travel dividends. 


Readers are advised to check train fares as Inter- 
state Commerce Commission okayed 5% increase 


on some lines, too late for correction within 
article. 
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South America scores high with gourmets, offers top-quality cuisine, Continental atmosphere. 


OR THE BENEFIT of those who 

may be under the impression 

that in South America souve- 
-nirs will consist solely of fruit-be- 
decked straw headgear and meals 
will be endless variations of rice and 
‘beans, here is a rundown on the 
shopping and eating potentials for 
seven countries on that incredible 
continent, plus Panama. It’s based 
on my experiences as a curious 
traveler who believes that these ac- 
tivities are much more than rou- 
tine on a tourist’s schedule. And in 
both shopping and dining, I believe 
a visitor learns a great deal about 
the way of life of his host. 


VENEZUELA 


Caracas, the oil-rich boomtown 
capital, is one of the most expensive 
cities in the world, and a place bare- 
ly conducive to the sending of post- 
cards—seventeen cents each—let 
alone wild shopping ‘sprees. How- 
ever, there are two worthwhile buys: 
cochano gold jewelry and _ pearls 
from the Isle of Margarita. The gold 
is hand-wrought, eighteen karat, 
and in the form of brooches with 
orchid designs, prices ranging from 
$35.00 to $60.00. The jewelry shop 
in the Tamanaco Hotel is as good a 
place as any to buy, as long as you 
bargain firmly. 

Eating in Caracas is expensive, 
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too, and you can count on dinner 
costing from $5.00 to $7.00. One of 


the city’s most interesting restau- 


rants is the Tarzilandia. It’s a rustic, 
jungle-like place, with delicious 
steaks grilled on outdoor spits be- 
ing the specialty. Members of the 
government, high-ranking army of- 
ficers and wealthy Caraquenos are 
among its clientele. The sleek new 
Tamanaco has a U.S. type coffee 
shop with prices about as moderate 
as you can find. There’s a new hotel 
and restaurant atop Avila Moun- 
tain, overlooking the city, and it’s 
worth visiting if only for the cable- 
car ride required to reach it. Allow 
$5.00 for dinner. 


BRAZIL 


Less than $2.00 will buy you an 
excellent dinner in a good Rio de 
Janeiro restaurant. And you'll be 
sorry if at least one meal isn’t taken 
at a typically Brazilian place, like 
the Cabaca Chata, in the Copaca- 
bana section. It’s simply decorated, 
but attractive. I could find no one 
who spoke English with any fluency, 
but it is possible to order the spe- 
cialty of the house without diff- 
culty: chicken with rice, a salad, 
wine and coffee, all for less than 
$1.50. And that includes music from 
a trio which serenades each table. 
Rio abounds in restaurants with 


European _ foods, 
splendid dining rooms. The Copa- 
cabana Palace, for example, has a 
fine grill room and pool restaurant. 
The famous Copa revue at midnight 
in the cabaret is worth waiting up 
for. But staying at this once great 
hotel, now coasting on its past repu- 
tation, is something else again. 
Service is neither fast nor efficient. 
And many rooms—including all 
singles—are tiny, drab and overlook- 
ing noisy inner courts. Much more 
pleasant, and with a good restau- 
rant, too, is the nearby Excelsior. Rio 
is South America’s gayest city—the 
movies have not exaggerated in this 
respect—and it’s full of intimate 
boites, with talented entertainers, 
tiny dance floors and fairly steep 
prices. You might enjoy trying as 
many as your budget will allow on 
an evening when you feel expansive. 

When it comes to shopping, this 
city’s best buy is 
stones, native-mined. They’re sold 


with the high pressure tactics the — 


equal of America’s top hucksters, 
but there’s no denying they’re good 


semi-precious — 


value. You'll find rings, bracelets, | 


necklaces and‘ brooches of topaz, 
amethyst and aquamarine at fabu- 
lously low prices. Examples? Well, 
a huge topaz in a handsomely 


mounted ring is about $30.00. And | 


a tormalene (Brazilian emerald) 
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particularly | | 
French. And the top hotels have 


= 


in a platinum mounting, with 
small diamonds, costs a little 
er $200. For something of less en- 
ring value, you might like an 
ve fork, designed around an un- 
lished turquoise, at 50 cents. Ora 
x, tray or chest of native inlaid 
od, obtainable at any souvenir 
yp. Best known jewelry shops for 
ns include R. Stern (also in Sao 
ulo) and Gregory and Sheehan. 
a0 Paulo, now even bigger than 
», may be on your itinerary, and 
it is, you may want to do your 
n-shopping there. Prices are 
en lower, as there are fewer tour- 
This is a modern skyscraper 
y with a brisk, cosmopolitan air. 
staurants feature foods of. almost 
ry country, with the emphasis 
Italian and Middle Eastern fare. 
t all-around eating place, 
ugh, is the restaurant of the new 
tel Jargua, where service and 
sine is unexcelled in South 
erica. 
fany Sao Paulo visitors motor 
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Sojourners in South America will find 
highly prized souvenirs throughout 
vast continent, such as Peruvian silver 
handiworks (below), brightly woven 
Chilian ponchos, designed for natives 
(left), but treasured by U. S. tourists. 


down to Santos, or visit it via a 
brief but exciting mountain rail- 
way ride. This city, the world’s 
greatest coffee port, is far less mod- 
ern, much more typically Brazilian 
than giant Sao Paulo. Its Parque 
Balneraio Hotel is a relic from the 
Victorian past, which is at once 
well-preserved, elegant and gener- 
ous with the diversity of its huge 
menu. Lunch in the huge dining 
room is a delight, and costs about 
$1.50. 

Unless you leave the tourist path, 
you're liable to come into contact 
with very few Brazilian dishes, ex- 
cepting the rich, strong coffee, 
: served mostly in cups tinier than 

the traditional demi-tasse contain- 

ers. But there are several interesting 
» things to eat, Brazilian-created, and 
| they include, besides rice and beans, 
caruru, a thick peppered soup of 
leeks and shrimp; turkey a la 
Brazilian—broiled and stuffed with | 
manioc flour served in its own . 
gravy; mugoca, a pudding made 


: Pe coin Hour ond cakes and ; Captivating views, such as ' handsome, modern, clean and pleas- . 
sweets sold by gaily costumed wom- manta sieoueiie: ant. And it’s a city which in eae 
eae city Sect amie of Hotel Tamanaco in Caracas, (U.S. winter) is a resort as well. It’s 
add to that eae a source of the unexpected for shop- 
urucuay crawl dne ie pets, t00,, Men, for example, will 
di play Shane leddles ‘below. find good-looking buckskin shoes — 
Montevideo, the capital of South gives boost to leather for about $9.00, and sweaters of soft 
America’s one true democracy, is shopping in Santiago. native wools in subtle colors like 
: olive and mustard, in better shops 
: like Adams, and less expensive ones ~ 


like Cabal. There’s a lot of alligator 
leatherware, but it’s not as well 
made or designed as that in Argen- 
tina. For women, the big news is 
nutria fur coats, jackets and stoles. 
A generous stole goes for about 
$100, and a full-length coat, $350. 
A shop named Extract is recom- 
mended. : 

Dining in Montevideo is inexpen- 
sive and pleasant. Most historic of 
the restaurants is Aquila, which 
adjoins the beautiful old Teatro— 
Solis, near the Plaza Indepencia. 
The specialty here is pavesa, a thick 
soup topped with a slice of toast 
and a poached egg. Other good 
restaurants include the Sapphire 
Room of the. attractive Victoria 
Plaza Hotel, particularly for tea, 
and that hotel’s coffee shop. If you 
can, have a snort of grappa, the 
Uruguayan version of aquavit, and 
of mate, tea drunk from cured 
gourds through silver sippers. 
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ntineans love to sip yerba mate; bitter 
sometimes liked by U. S. tourists, too. 


a 


Room of Plaza Hotel in Buenos Aires 
; low prices, good food, chic decor. 


iin-hunters examine hand-tooled copper 
lets at small shop in Santiago, Chile. 


ARGENTINA 


Buenos Aires is one of the world’s 
great cities and, these days, one of 
the world’s least expensive, at least 
for owners of U.S. dollars. The food 
emphasis is, of course, beef. You'll 
find baby beef (quite different—try 
it), ground beef, filets of beef, sir- 
loin of beef, prime ribs of beef. And 
no matter where you go, it will most 
likely be well prepared and nicely 
served. Best beef restaurant is La 
Cabana, where an enormous lunch- 
eon or dinner, including a thick 
steak, wine and dessert, will cost 
about $1.50. Prices are similar in 
“ther leading establishments, like 
the Grill Room of the Plaza Hotel, 
where delicious roast turkey is a 
treat. The California Hotel has a 
popular restaurant, too. And there 
are many other places with fine cui- 
sine at prices low enough to please 
budget-bent tourists. 

Shopping in Buenos Aires is su- 
perb. Best buys, of course, are in 
leather—alligator, cowhide, patent. 
You'll find women’s alligator hand- 
bags from $20.00, men’s wallets from 
$1.50, change purses, compacts, stud 
boxes, belts and other accessories. 
Craftsmanship is generally excel- 
lent, as is quality and design. I 
found Pedro Mayorga at Callo 
Florida 394 and Manzone at Calle 
San Martin 911 excellent for hand- 
bags and luggage, and Lionel Fren- 
kel at Florida 1075 ideal for wallets 
and smaller leather items. Other in- 
teresting mementos of Argentina 
are bombachas (baggy gaucho 
trouser) , ponchos and rugs. A good 
selection can be found at Galeria 
Pacifico. 


CHILE 


Santiago, Chile’s capital, is big, 
sprawling, and surrounded _ by 
white Andean peaks. To this travel- 
er it was the least attractive city on 
the itinerary—Chile’s beauty lies in 
its lake, coastal and mountain re- 
gion—to interest the shopper, either. 
Copperware, the country’s most 
touted tourist product, was a dis- 
appointment. ‘There are some at- 
tractive pieces, though, such as 
coffee pots, Italian-style, at about 
$7.00, and cigarette boxes at $2.00. 
More outstanding are small half- 


ponchos, worn in the countryside. 
They make fine wall hangings and 
sell for about $2.00. There are also 
handwoven belts for women, at 40 
cents. 

I didn’t find a really outstanding 
restaurant in Santiago, but this may 
be because my stay there was limit- 
ed. The city’s best hotel, the modern 
Cordillera, with a swimming pool 
on its roof, has an attractive dining 
room and bar, and the hotel Crillon’s 
salon is pleasant for tea, if you’d 
enjoy a look at Santiago society in 
action. 

‘The wines, of course, are famous 
and deservedly so—from champagne 
to vin ordinaire. A_ particularly 
good red wine is San Jose Torcanal’s 
Fond de Cave. Food specialties in- 
clude tiny meat pies called empa- 
nadas, and a variety of sea foods: 
lobster, sea urchins, scallops, squid, 
baby eels. Should you be invited to 
a ranch for an outdoor meal, the 
fare is likely to be roast kid. It’s 
colorfully prepared but tough and 
tasteless. You might try for an in- 
vitation to the Club Union, possibly 
the most palatial men’s hangout in 
the hemisphere, with good food and 
a bar about as long as the Twentieth 
Century Limited. 


PERU 


Lima, once the capital of all 
Spanish South America, retains a 
good deal of its Colonial glamour 
and color. Its cuisine is the most 
exotic and exciting on the conti- 
nent, and its shops are full of reason- 
ably priced minor treasures. Unless 
you're strong-willed, it’s not difficult 
to spend the greater portion of your 
time shopping, eating and sampling 
Pisco sours, Peru’s national cocktail. 
Its base is pisco, the unique Peru- 
vian grape brandy, and it’s quite un- 
like any mixed drink served state- 
side. Best place to get it in Lima is 
the bar of the Hotel Maury. But or- 
der it any place and you'll not go far 
wrong. 

More substantial fare? Most cer- 
tainly. Peru’s food bears the influ- 
ence of the Indian, his spices and his 
staples. It is often tangy but subtle 
enough to be delicious and memor- 
able. Specialties which I would 
recommend are cebiche de corvina 
an appetizer of diced fish in lemon 
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juice with dressing of hot pepper, 
onions, sweet potatoes and corn; 
sopa criolla noodle soup with hot 
pepper and chopped meat; antt- 
cucho de higado de pollo, broiled 
chicken livers on bamboo spits, and 
antichocho de corazon, broiled beef 
heart on bamboo skewer with a 
spicy sauce. Try them all in the Hotel 
Crillon dining room, where they’re 
house specialties. And don’t neglect 
the steak sandwiches at the Gran 
Hotel Bolivar bar, or any of the 
featured  dishes—Peruvian, Euro- 
pean or Norteamericano—at that 
hotel’s dining room. 

If you’ve time, drive out in the 
suburbs for lunch or dinner at Gran 
Azul, where chicken is the specialty, 
served family style. 

Peru is a silver country, and its 
shops abound in souvenirs of this 
material, ranging from small key 
chains with tiny Inca images as 
pendants, for $1.25, to flatware in 
traditional patterns, and tea serv- 
ices. Buy twice as many of those 
key chains as you think you'll need. 
I found that they meet with. uni- 
versal popularity, and make excel- 
lent gifts. 

Peru also offers handsome tex- 
tiles, mostly handwoven by the 
Indians. There are blankets and 
ponchos in bold, striped patterns 
with striking color combinations, 
starting at about $6.00; beautiful 
women’s belts wide enough and 
long enough to hang like bell- 
pulls; Indian caps for men, women 
and children which are fine for ski 
wear; sweater and cap sets for tots, 
and men’s and women’s bedroom 
slippers of shaggy llama fur at about 
$2.00. There are lots of antiques, 
too, for collectors. 

Lima is the best locale for silver 
buying. There are a number of 
small shops along the Jiron Union, 
and a good one is that of Jack C. 
Brown, an American who has lived 
there for many years. More expen- 
sive, high-styled silver items are sold 
in the studio of Truman Bailey, an- 
other American who lives in Lima 
and has done much to raise stand- 
ards of design and craftsmanship. 

Cuzco, the ancient Inca capital, 
is the center for textiles, as well 
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as native pottery, but the silver you 
see there is from Lima where it 
costs much less. Buy in Cuzco’s 
Indian street market, and try the 
small shops which dot the center of 
town, or even the souvenir stall at 
the airport. Before you do any shop- 
ping at all, you might benefit from 
a chat with Milly Cook at the ‘Tour- 
ist Corner of Panagra’s office in the 
Gran Hotel Bolivar in Lima. She’s 
an expert on the city and its shops. 


ECUADOR 


Quito’s wares are as off-beat as 
the city itself. This is one of the 
smallest capitals on the continent, 
in the mountains of the interior, 
and it has changed little from Co- 
lonial days. Interesting buys are un- 
usually designed, brilliant-colored 
blankets and ponchos woven by the 
talented Ottavalo Indians; carved 
wooden masks and figures, and 
handsome statues and ash trays of 
lightweight pumice stone. The In- 
dian market, once again, should be 
your first stop. You'll find pleasant, 
friendly Ottavalos roaming the 
streets with woven goods. Don’t hesi- 
tate to buy from them either. Best 
shops: Almacen Najas in the Palacio 
Municipal arcade for rugs and pon- 
chos; Folklore, only source of the 
handsome pumice carvings that I 
could find; Frisch for masks and 
other Indian pieces. 

It’s easy to talk about restaurants 
in Quito, for there’s really only one 
to recommend, and that ranks with 
the very best in South America. It’s 
located in the Cordilerra Hotel, a 
third-rate establishment on the out- 
skirts of the city. I would certainly 
not suggest that you stay at the 
hotel, as I did, unless you’re not able 
to get accommodations at the newer 
Humboldt downtown. But I would 
urge that you take as many lunches 
and dinners there as possible. The 
chef is European and his specialities 
range from tender steaks through 
crepes suzette to chicken paprika. 
And he works wonders with the 
common Ecuadorian banana. Your 
Main Street Drug Store can’t begin 
to approach his banana split, and 
Maxim’s in Paris would look with 
awe upon his banana flambeé. 

Rates at the Humboldt begin at 
$5.00 single, $9.50 double. 


PANAMA 


If, like many cavelets, you co 
South America by air as I did, : 
Panagra and Pan American fligh 
chances are you'll stop at Panai 
City en route home. Your headqu 
ters will most likely be the lavish 
Panama Hotel, where the food i 
blend of North, South and Cent 
America, with a good bit of Euro 
tossed in. Panama’s top.specialty 
jumbo shrimp. Otherwise, asi 
from tall tropical drinks served 
cocoanut shells, you'll feel right 
home, particularly in the inexp 
sive coffee shop—open 24 hour 
day—or even, for that matter, in 
rooftop casino nightclub. 

Panama, with the great canal ¢ 
necting it with East and West, 
well stocked with luxuries from ; 


- corners of the world, at free-pc 


prices. French perfumes are alm¢ 
as cheap as in Paris. 

There’s crystal and silver fre 
Scandinavia, rattan from H 
Kong, silks from India. And Bi 
Panama itself there are mula 
hand-appliqued tapestries made 
the primitive San Blas Indians _ 
about $7.00. 


TESTED TIPS 


Browse first in the hotel gift sho 
to get an idea of what’s availab 
and then do your shopping in t 
city’s business district, where pric 
are lower and bargaining an % 
cepted procedure, except in sor 
large department stores. 

Ordering in restaurants is 1 
problem. Big establishments, par 
cularly hotel dining rooms, usual! 
have menus in English or Fren¢ 
as well as in Spanish or Portugue: 

Tap water is potable only | 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. El 
where, order bottled water, pla 
(“without gas”) or carbonat 
(“with gas’) . 

Shipping packages home is usu 
ly not as easy as in Europe. If y: 
must ship parcels, don’t expect the 
to arrive heme for at least a mon 
or six weeks. 

During that time, however, j 
will certainly be talking about ¢ 
incomparable experiences of dini 
and shopping around South An 
ica. @ 
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sts taste zesty waters at Spa Penafiel in Tehuacan. 


OR THE North American tourist heading south from 
the Texas border, in need of lodging for that night 
or two on the road, Mexico's health Spas provide 
triguing solution. Perhaps for that reason modern 
earies are on the increase in virtually all parts of 
Republic, easily reached by car, adjacent to conven- 
connections for bus, rail and air travelers. They 
not only up-to-date, sometimes luxurious accom- 
ations, but the boon of a relaxing bath in benign 
rs. In fact, the curative properties of the warm wa- 
of some 50 spas have been analyzed and approved 
xperts. Located, invariably, in areas of exotic 
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natural beauty, possessing an atmosphere of tranquility, 
these mineral bath resorts attract road-weary tourists 


and long-term vacationers. 

Not too far off main-traveled highways there’s a spa 
tailored to fit the purse of every traveler. For those who 
count their centavos, modest hotels or pensions are 
available where $3.20 a day, per person, buys three 
nourishing meals, a scrupulously clean room and bath, 
thermal baths and recreational facilities. There must 
be a score of establishments in this category, operating 
on the American plan, another twenty or so where you 
pay a modest sum for your room, buy your meals @ la 
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carte. There are also at least five deluxe spa-hotels 
where for $20.00 to $25.00 a day a couple may enjoy 
gourmet cuisine, regal private baths, a game of golf, 
tennis, horse-back riding and, for a trifle extra, an eve- 
ning floor show featuring Continental talent. 
hayve.sampled_the 


fare at the pension and palace level, benefiting greatly 


from the healing waters. For the purpose of re-checking 
facilities, I re-visited spas in both categories. The ex- 
perience confirms my belief that nature's health- 
restoring waters are equally potent whether found in 
a mud-bottom pool where you bring your own sheet 
and towel or encountered in a super-duper private bath 


with hi-fi music tuned in, a phone at your elbow, a 


downy bed for relaxing and an expert masseuse within 
call. 
The real adventure, spa-wise, especially for the 


_budget-wary, is still found in going a bit further off 


the highway, discovering some basis of beauty where 


-you'd least expect it, and getting acquainted with 


Mexicans in the companionable intimacy of a modest 


pension. The curative properties of the mineral waters — 


for various ailments is still advertised by spas, but the 
appeal has broadened. Today’s spa is a resort promising 
a good time for all members of the family, not just for 
those in need of repairs. The modern spa emphasizes 
round-the-clock diversions for the vacationing family. 
Many beam their advertising at the sportsman, suggest- 
ing he bring rod, reel and gun to take advantage of 
nearby fishing and hunting. For the sightseeing, 
souvenir-buying, culture-gathering Senora, trips are 
planned to colonial churches, ancient archeological 
ruins, native markets in the vicinity. Underlined for 
teen-agers are water sports, a native orchestra for danc- 
ing and, for the very young set, special pools and games. 
In season—November to March, June to September— 
most popular Mexican spas are filled to capacity, many 
with a family clientele which returns year after year. 

Spa-shopping can start a day from the Texas bor- 
der or two hours out from the capital, once you’ve 
reached Mexico City. Cross the border at Brownsville 
and you are 340 miles from handsome, air-conditioned 
Hotel Taninul, located some ten miles east of Valles. 
Get an early morning start and you can reach this 
famous spa by nightfall, stopping en route at Ciudad 
Victoria for lunch. The sportsman will want to stay 
longer at this spa. In the Choy River, three miles 
away, he’ll catch tarpon, snook, catfish, trout. In winter 
months, the hunter-tourist has a choice of shooting 
duck, turkey, deer, doves, pigeons, quail. Those in- 
terested in archeology will find Haustecan ruins and 
pyramids only sixteen miles away. Trips on horse- 
back are a gift from the management. Rates per day 
here, including delicious meals, golf, tennis, etc., are 
$8.00 a person, with half rates for children under ten. 

From here to Mexico City, some 300 miles, can be 
covered in eight hours’ driving time, but if you prefer 
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Scenes of Indians lowering earthen jars into deep wells for water ar 
being replaced by sight of aproned housewives turning on faucets, fil 
ing cans, jugs with pure, healthful water as in town of Ixtapan, aboy 
to spend your second day less frenetically, the new an 
regal Posada del Rey at Zimapan is a likely overnigh 
stop. Not a spa, its double rooms are $4.40 per nigh) 
From here, it is about 125 miles to the capital. . 

If you enter Mexico at Laredo, your first spa e} 
perience off Highway 85, some 328 miles from th 
border, will introduce you to the famous mineral watet 
of Topo Chico. Five miles north of Monterrey, at 
gas station on your right, turn off, go a mile to th 
Hotel Marbol. Sleeping accommodations in this spe 
of tropical beauty are available at a top of $3.60 
day for double room and bath. A block away ai 
your hot mineral baths. An idea here would be t 
have your evening meal in restaurant-rich Monterre; 
Rejoining Highway 85, you might wish to spend you 
second night at Valles since the distance to Mexi¢ 
City would make a long one-day ride. 

A third adventure in sampling spas, slightly mot 
rugged in character, awaits the tourist who tak: 
Highway 45 from a crossing at El Paso. Instead « 
making your overnight stop at a Chihuahua hotel 
go 66 miles farther—a total of 329 miles from Ju 
rez—stay for the night or longer at the modern San 
Rosalia Courts right on the highway. The next morniti 
a taxi, costing about $1.25 for a party, takes you | 
and from the highly recommended thermal wate: 
hotel management supplying sheets and towels. Ba 
accommodations, primitive but clean, cost a quart 
The big appeal here is to the fishing enthusiast—bla: 
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d blue bass abounding in beautiful Toronto Lake, 
hteen miles on a paved road. Double room is $3.36, 
als a la carte in a modern cafe, 

Jontinuing your trip south on Highway 45, you 
ich Durango—some 343 miles—for an overnight stay 
a hotel. Mineral baths here are on the outskirts of 
> city. The same is true of the baths you'll hear about 
Aguas Calientes. Fifty-one miles further south, at 
gos de Morgna, with sightseeing time at your dis- 
sal, take the road branching off at your left. Seventy- 
en miles on this road and you reach the city of 
n Luis Potosi. Forty miles south you come to Bal- 
ario of Lourdes, where, in an environment of river 
auty, you find an ideal spot for a mineral-bath vaca- 
n, at a cost, for two; of $6.00 a day, including room, 
als, etc. oa e e 


- ae 


4 al 
© at! . . 
xico is riding new crest”df tourism, attracting U.S. travelers with 
axing spa resorts like Vista Hermosa near Ixtapan which boasts huge 
veral pool (below), well-kept golf course fit for presidents (bottom). 


If you have not indulged in this side-trip, you'll 
find it possible to make the drive from Durango to 
Leon in one day. A half hour farther on Highway 45 
and a six-mile turn-off over a not-so-good road and 
you've reached one of the country’s most popular spas— 
Balneario of Comanjilla. If you’re one who wanted to 
get away from it all, this is it. There’s no phone, no 
telegraph service closer than Leon, but good food, the 
luxury of marvelously hot water piped right into the 
tub in your bathroom, at a cost, for two, of $9.20 a day. 

Tourists with a yen for visiting Guanajuato, Quer- 
etaro or San Miguel Allende for a longer stopover 


might save pesos by staying at La Caldera spa at. 


Abasolo, twenty miles off Highway 45, branching off 
at Irapuato. Mineral baths, swimming pools, sports, 
meals, etc., are yours for $7.60 a day, for two. From 
here, the three historical cities can be reached in a 
morning or afternoon drive. From La Caldera to 
Mexico City is an easy day’s trip. 

Mention that altitude or sightseeing has taken its 
toll of some member of your party and likely you'll 
probably be advised to visit San Jose or Ixtapan, the 


two most spectacular hotel-spas in Mexico yet within — 


an easy two or three-hour drive of the capital. To 
reach San Jose Purua, take the scenic route out of 
the capital and avoid much of the traffic-cluttered road 
to Toluca. It’s a road encountered on the outskirts 
slightly north and west of University City. You pass 
Copilco, site of thousand-year-old ruins, also the Con- 
vent of Carmen. As you leave the city on a narrow, turn- 
ing road you'll be refreshed by breath-taking vistas of 
the metropolis below. Higher still, you see miles of 
a pine forest through which the road threads its way. 
Rejoining the main road to Mexico City, you pass 
through Toluca, the great basket-making center, and 
on to San Jose through lush countryside. If you prefer 
to leave your car in the capital, the spa’s management 
provides a limousine for the 115-mile trip at a cost of 
$2.00 per person, each way. 

In a setting of mountains, plunging gorges, acres 
of orange groves and fantastic flowers, the San ies 


from the sleeping quarters. R 
_a day, for two, everything included. 
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In more or less the same price range are the mod-_ 
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In afternoons, tourists take it easy decked beside—or splashing in—tiled pool filled with warm mineral water at San Jose Purrua’s sp. 


ern facilities at Ixtapan de la Sal’s Hotel Ixtapan. 
What started as a private hotel enterprise—in an area 
already famous for its mineral waters and small pen- 
sions—has now blossomed into a “City Beautiful” 
project of community-wide proportions. It represents 
an investment of some $4,000,000. You have a choice 
of approach: either the main road north out of the 
capital, branching off west at Toluca, or the far more 
interesting back-door arrival via Cuernavaca. Either 
route takes no more than two to two and a half hours. 
Choosing the latter, you can make an off-the-road de- 
tour after Cuernavaca to see enchanting Vista Hermosa 
and its swimming pools, Lake Tequesquitengo, and, 
a little further on the same off-road, the thermal baths 
at Tehuixtla. Going back to the main Highway after 
this detour, you cross handsome tropical country to 
reach Ixtapan. 

As you near the resort, the extent of the project 
becomes apparent. You pass acres of tropical barrancas 
which are soon to be filled in to make artificial lakes 
and canals. Here’s a spa-sponsored water-purifying 
plant for the whole city of Ixtapan, there, a nine-hole 
golf course—$1.00 an hour to hotel clientele. Next, the 
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corral for saddle horses—rented to guests at 80 cents a: 
hour. You'll see a forestry center and arbor-culture 
school, then hillsides covered with bungalows for guest 
desiring privacy, and finally the impressive, garde 
encircled hotel. In all Ixtapan literature, the prestig 
mineral baths are accented, their ancient use by Indiar 
stressed. In addition to two large community-like pool 
the management has constructed eighteen privat 
baths. Admission to the public pool is about 32 cent 
to the private, $2.00 an hour, with a full body massag 
for another $2.00. 

For the spa-shopper of modest means, at Ixtapa 
there are a dozen smaller hotels, pensions and on 
good motel—Lolita—where $5.60 a day will buy roon 
bath, three meals and cleanliness, for two. 

Tehuacan’s bottled mineral waters are famous an 
deluxe accommodations are available at the Hot 
Penafiel for $14.00 a day, for two, meals included. E 
route there, on Highway 190, going southeast fro 
Mexico City, you reach Puebla and another importa} 
spa, Agua Azul, the nearness of this beautiful coloni 
city making it possible for the spa client to do son 
sightseeing, visiting extraordinary churches in the ci 
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self and in nearby Cholulu, seat of an ancient civiliza- 
on which left formidable pyramids. Here also is your 
lance to see exquisite tiles, to buy onyx articles, jade 
id lovely Talavera ware for the table. The rate at 
ie Reforma Agua Azul is $9.60 a day, for two, meals 
icluded. 

On your return trip to Mexico City, preferably on 
ne of those chilly, overcast days, pack a picnic lunch 
id go to tropically warm Cuautla for a day of swim- 
‘ing in waters rich in minerals. You can also go around 
town that witnessed heroic events in the great revolu- 
on. The distance from the capital to Aguas Hediondas, 
1 Cuautla, is 60 miles, the road good, with glimpses 
ow and then of Mexico's lovely ice-capped volcanoes. 
n the outskirts of the town are the thermal baths. For 
2 cents you can get é a i, private room and admission to 
ne of the most enoimous-pools in“*the country. If it 
appens to be a weekengl, with all Mexicoand its family 
1 the pool, you can.ergage one of the newly inaugu- 
ited private baths with a sunny patio for the family at 
cost of $2.00 an hour weekdays, $2.40 on Sundays. It’s 
perfect spot for eating a picnic lunch. 

If you didn’t bring food, and it’s a Sunday, stop 
hen you're back in the center of town at old-Spanish- 
orld Hotel Vasco, order their mid-day meal, a full 
purse dinner with arroz Valencia (rice deluxe) , worth 
1e 96 cents you'll pay for the entire meal. If tropical 
uautla appeals to you as a_ place for a spa-type vaca- 
on, you'll find a number of small hotels and pensions 
- modest prices, from any of which a taxi takes you to 
1e baths for about a quarter. Recommended because 
is in walking distance to the baths and very clean is 
tuinta Margarita where $3. 50 a day buys full pension 
Wr one. 

Without going too deeply into the clinical aspects 
‘the Mexican spa, it can be said on ample authority 
at the curative waters at most balnearies in the 
yuntry are helpful in the treatment if not the cure 
' many ailments and some diseases: Out of the top 
iteen spas, mentioned in this article, ten provide 
lief and reputed cures for disturbances of the cir- 
ilatory system, in cases of arthritis, rheumatism, gout. 
ine are helpful in stomach ailments, seven offer relief 
. those suffering from nervous disorders, six are said 
. clear up skin troubles. Cases of diabetes and liver 
ymplaints. are helped in four of the fifteen spas. Dis- 
ises of the heart, kidneys and bones respond to the cur- 
ive waters in two of the fifteen spots. For all chronic 
1d severe cases, a stay of three weeks is practically a 
ust for any tangible results. Drinking the mineral 
aters is recommended at the following: Comanjilla, 
ourdes, San Jose Purua, Tehucan and Topo Chico. 
lients in the “patient” class will find doctors in at- 
ndance at the major spas and available in nearby 
ties at the smaller resorts. — 

Historically, the practice of taking mineral baths 
r health is a documented custom of the ancient In- 
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dians among many of whom bathing was a must. 
Modern spa propagandists make the most of the legend. 
They are not above borrowing a slogan from the ‘““Wash- 
ington Slept Here” school of promotion. “Here,” claim 
some, “Montezuma Bathed,” 
zuma Drank Here.” 

I had come to take such statements with a lifted eye- 
brow until I happened upon an article written by Ing. 
Juan Bringas de la Torre. This. distinguished gentle- 
man claimed that the site he recently bought and has | 
begun to operate as a spa actually did experience the 
presence of Montezuma II. In fact, this primitive vil- 
lage of Oaxtepec, some 68 miles from Mexico City, was 
the winter residence, three months a year, of the Aztec 
Emperor. Documenting his stay there—if it needed any, 
against the word of a Mexican scholar—are the jungle- 
covered ruins of a hospital he erected there with 700 
beds to house the sufferers bathing in nearby “miracu- 
lous” waters. 

To get closer to the site and the story, I took a taxi 
to Oaxtepec. A good road runs for all but the last 
three kilometers—a little more than a mile of cobble- 
stones which the Emperor himself probably trod. But 
the trip was rewarding. If, after magnificent Mexico 
City, any evidence were lacking of the Emperor’s im- 
peccable taste in a place to live, here it is, a veritable 
paradise of strange and awesome beauty. Ingenuity is 
creating a modern spa out of these ingredients, and 
already there is a small inn, five comfortable, well- 
screened bedrooms, an outdoor and indoor dining room 
and, of course, a swimming pool and access to pools 
of the “miracle” waters, all, including meals, at a cost 
of some $7.60 a day, for two. 

The fact that Cortez mentioned Oaxtepec in three 
of his letters home led to some royal curiosity. By 1580, 
the Spanish king wrote to his Mexican viceroy for a re- 
port on the town “whose inhabitants lived from 90 to 
140 years of age.’”” Replying, the viceroy is supposed to 
have confirmed the rumor and given as the reason for 
their longevity the fact that the Oaxtecans lived 
on a vegetarian diet, bathed three times a day, 
and attended to all their affairs in the nude. This 
sounds a little like the paradise that Ponce de 
Leon sought. But after my visit to the area, I could see 
some similarities. 

There’s a tale told in the vicinity of the Agua Blanco 
Balneario spa that places de Leon in that community, at- 
tracted there by rumors of miraculous, youth-restoring 
waters. The Tarascan Indians, resenting the intrusion, 
mis-directed the questing Spaniard. They pointed 
northeast, it is alleged. Following the wrong steer, Don 
Ponce finally reached Florida. 

Incidentally, to stay at this Duncan Hines’ recom- 
mended spa, once you’ve navigated the narrow, turn- 
ing road, edged with jungle, you pay $9.60 a day, for. 
two. From what they say it sounds like a Scot’s para- 
dise. @ 


or a variation: “Monte- 
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O MOST PEOPLE, the name of the 

city of Suakin, in the Anglo- 

Egyptian Sudan, wouldn't 
mean anything. Yet only 50 years 
ago Suakin was the most important 
seaport along the whole torrid 
length of the Red Sea. Some 20,000 
people thronged its hot and narrow 
streets. There were traders from the 
dryness of Arabia, rich merchants 
from the towns and cities of Egypt, 
British Tommies and the proud, 
war-like Fuzzy Wuzzies whom Kip- 
ling immortalized. The talk in the 
bazaars, in the coffee shops and on 
the quays echoed that of many cen- 
turies—how old? how strong? how 
much?—for the principal merchan- 
dise of Suakin’s dockland was hu- 
man. This was a city which traded 
in slaves. The long causeway called 
EI] Kaf, which connected the main- 
land and the island on which most 
of Suakin sprawled, was thronged 
with bargainers and their live bar- 
gains. 

The big-sailed dhows, some of 
them shaped by craftsmen many 
hundreds of years dead, arrived 
daily from the greenness of Mom- 
basa. Or they came over the shorter 
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THE PORT THAT 


route from the dusty ports of the 
Yemen. Quays overflowed with their 
cargoes of silks and spices, the skins, 
the dates and the coffee from Mocha. 
At the turn of the century, Suakin 
flourished. 

Who would have dared to fore- 
cast that, within five years, it would 
be deserted and dead? Yet death 
came,-swiftly if not violently. There 
came a year when the port was 
empty of boats, empty of merchants, 
empty of patroling soldiers. A war 
of an unusual kind, begun in the 
smallest of ways, had been fought 
and Suakin had lost. 

The pink and jagged coral which 
bordered the port had provided a 
natural defense against the occa- 
sional wild sea. For longer than 
anyone could remember it had been 
of inestimable help in beating off 
periodical attacks by raiding Der- 
vishes. But the friend had turned 
enemy—and a grim, relentless en- 
emy it proved to be. The once wide 
harbor entrance was steadily and 
surely closed, throttling the life of 
the town. The choking mass of thou- 
sands upon thousands of minute 
pink shells and fossils fastened 
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themselves in a death grip on th 
artery of the port, and in the en 
killed it. Where previously’ ove: 
30 ships could swing easily into the 
harbor, there was now barely room 
for one small sailing boat. 

So Suakin died. But commerce 1 
notoriously brief in its grieving, an¢ 
already another port was being pre 
pared to take its place. With thi 
death of Suakin there was born ths 
new life of Port Sudan, 50 mile 
away. | 

I was in Suakin last year. Ths 
small tramp taking me dow! 
through the Red Sea to Aden ha 
pulled into Port Sudan to load som: 
odd bits of cargo. One of the port’ 
ill-famed dust storms kept us there 
and it was hot, cloying and ver 
much the opposite of romanti 
Arabia. So, when the shipping agen 
said he was off on some busines 
which would take him close t 
Suakin, he quickly found company 

The rideYfrom the bustle of oni 
port to the silence of the other wa 
sweaty, bumpy and hot. Occasiona 
ly the barren emptiness of the cour 
try was relieved by a train of camel, 
herded, if that is the word, by a 
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aloof Fuzzy Wuzzy. Fuzzy Wuzzies 
still scorn most Western customs, 
and particularly haircutting. They 
still have, generally, a deepty rooted 
hostility to the camera, regarding 
photography as a trick by which the 
photographer traps souls in his lit- 
tle black box. 

The shipping agent’s business lay 
in a small village just outside the 
dead city. During the pilgrim sea- 
son, this village serves as a sort of 
reception center for the thousands 
of Moslems who pass through it on 
the last stage of their journey to 
Mecca. Here a medical examination 
center and screening camp has been 
established and the place is alive 
with color, movement and noise. It 
meant for us a chance to stretch our 
legs and get an almost cool drink of 
sticky fruit juice before being taken 
on to Suakin. 

Eventually, we entered the port. 
The quiet was so intense that it 
might well have been physical. De- 
serted streets, empty and barred 
houses—though what they were 
barred against I could not imagine 
—stood in bleak silence. Shutters 
leaned at crazy angles, and an or- 
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nately carved door swinging and 
creaking in the hot wind only served 
to emphasize the muteness of the 
place. 

Through the salt-caked alleys, the 
sand crunching softly, we walked 
to the main square where the old 
Government House is still guarded 
by a pair of dusty cannon. This is 
now used as a rest house for the odd 
visitor, and I understand that occa- 
sional honeymoon couples from the 
Sudan have found there that perfect 
solitude which is the ideal of all 
newlyweds regardless of their na- 
tionality. 

High up on one side of the house 
is a long verandah, shady and over- 
looking the city. From it can be seen 
the white minarets of the mosque, 
prodding up into a sky so bright it 
hurts to look at it. From it, too, can 
be seen the changing colors of the 
sea as, almost lazily, it laps against 
the pink coral. 

It was there, on that hot after- 
noon, as I sat dreaming of green 
grass, that I was made aware of a 
large slice of faith. And it came via 
a human voice. Piercing the drowsi- 
ness of the moment and echoing 
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through the silent streets came a call 
which has been chanted through 
the centuries by those of the Moslem 


faith. High up on the tiny balcony. 


which curved around one of the 
minarets of the mosque, stood a 
muezzin, calling the faithful to 
prayer in an empty city. @ 


Near center of Suakin island (above) stands 
mosque. (below) where crowds once prayed. 


inloading equipment from boat-racked truck (right) in mountains 
in's starting point, paddlers carry craft (above) 

ing river route, then begin journey packed 

t-splashing moments (top opposite page), each curve meaning 
nger of overturning crew, cargo into foaming, churning 

(bottom opposite page) but skilled paddlers, like racer 


yj below, are often able to keep upright, continue without mishap. 


popularity is growing fate 


> he mountains west of 


nd stamina to go ran Australia’s dare- 
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Oe cand you'll probably be dumped oreo a 


least a couple of times en route. Many Australians take 


their boatgoing romps quite seriously, and the more 
rugged the rides the better. They shun slow- -flowing 


rivers as being far too dull a run. On these four pages, 
‘TRAVEL pictures a paddling panorama of fast-moving ey 


Australian canoers at full speed on one of their typical, 
adventuresome outings. 
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When river route becomes too narrow, racers 
portage boats overland (left), relaunch them 
in navigable waters, but swirling rapids 


often play havoc with canoers (center), who 
find themselves paddling in different direc- 
tions because of spinning currents, but day's 


end brings respite to camp on shore (below), 


pitch tents, make fires for evening meals. 


As canoers near end of three-day journey, rough waters suddenly gain 
speed, flow through boulder-strewn passage, making rugged course more 
difficult (above), unrolling last-minute thrill for finish-line ending 
where tired entrants lift torn crafts onto landing piers, repair damages 


(below left), enjoy closing-hour revels around campfire (below right). 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB PAGE 


ADVISORY BOARD: European Affairs: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher. Oriental Affairs: Lucian S. Kirkland, 
Carveth Wells. Transportation: Harry A. Franck, Sydney Clark. 


N AN AGE when travel has become an 
[Interven part of the American pattern, 

it is difficult to remember that before 
the outbreak of World War II trans- 
atlantic flights were virtually unknown. 
Occasional dirigible sailings drew heavy 
attention, but they ended with the Hin- 
denburg holocaust. 

Today, one major airline alone makes 
a landing or take-off every two minutes 
of the day somewhere in the world. The 


skies are now broad highways for mil-. 


lions. As for the sea, steerage class has 
vanished, and incomparable floating re- 
sorts regale roamers. On land, swift trains 
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trolled on safe roads by radar or electric- 
ity and rocket ships into outer space are 
all readily foreseeable within our life- 
times. Beyond that, not even the sky is the 
limit! 

Just as it"is no longer true that only 
the rich visit Europe, so will other areas 
come within reach of all. Your child will 
see the world’s splendors in half the time 
—and probably at half the cost, so vo- 
luminous will be the number of travelers 
—that you have spent, and with extra ease 
and safety. 

And one result of this vast inter-ex- 
change of peoples may well be the peace 


are speedier, safer, yet more comfortable, amongst nations through better under- 
and other vacationers experience scenic standing for which we all strive. @ 
delights in cars that shift gears automati- 
cally. 

Such advances in the technical profi- 
ciencies of transportation only presage, 
however, the stupendous developments Zo. 
ahead. Tomorrow’s travel will in all like- 
lihood make today’s look laughable. 
Atomic trains and steamships needing 
rare refuelings, jet planes, autos con- 
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CLUB OBJECTIVES 


To create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion on travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transpor- 
tation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and 
of our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist | 
all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship 
between all peoples in order to secure lasting international peace throughout the world. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To the Membership Committee, National Travel Club, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


In my opinion the following person is eligible to Name of 
join the National Travel Club: 


Nominating Member: 


NAME NAME 


ADDRESS ADDRESS 


CITY. 
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winding up and up until unexpect- 
edly an indigo sky is seen through 
a gigantic, deep-peach arch, Hick- 
man Natural Bridge. 

For the non-camper at Capitol 
Reef there is a plain but comfort- 
able motel as well as a small lodge 
where accommodations for three 
cost $8.00. Dinners are from $1.50 
to $2.00. 

From Capitol Reef the route con- 
tinues 120 miles on Utah State 117 
and then State 54 to the almost un- 


_known back door of Bryce Canyon 


National Park. Most of this road is 
no thoroughfare, but the scenery 
is well worth the occasional jolts and 
scares. This narrow road soon climbs 
to nearly 9,400 feet on the forested 
side of Boulder Mountain—the 
Aquarius Plateau—where hundreds 
of sheep and cattle graze in flower- 
studded meadows edged with for- 


ests of aspen and pine. And from 


Boulder to Escalante, over the high, 
slick-rock “hog’s back,” there is a 
never-ending desert panorama of 


circle cliffs, mountains and plateaus. 


At one place the road traverses 
a bench not more than twenty feet 
wide—no guard rails—with a drop 
of a thousand feet on each side. But 


traffic isn’t heavy on this route. 


Accustomed as you may be to 
brilliant colors, you will thrill at the 
sight of Bryce, a shining jewel 
among U.S. national parks. ‘There- 
after, the route follows U.S. High- 
way 89 south, with optional side- 
trips to Zion and Grand Canyon 
national parks. Before plunging 
into the rugged region ahead, most 
tourists may want at least a stopover 
in these magnificent parks where, 
as in Bryce, there are accommoda- 
tions to fit every purse and taste 
as well as various services. Kanab, 
near the Utah-Arizona border, has 
fine motels and restaurants. 

After leaving the Kaibab Plateau, 
which forms the north rim of mile- 
deep Grand Canyon, the road de- 
scends to the desert. Then, after 
crossing famous Navajo Bridge over 
the Colorado River, you are in 
Navajo country. Just north of Cam- 
eron, Arizona, a rough, graded side- 
road leads to Tuba City. In a north- 
easterly direction, the next 130 miles 
cut across a corner of the Hopi Res- 
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Travelers with yen for desert discovery can map full circle tour starting from Salt Lake City. 


ervation and Arizona’s Northern 
Navajo Reservation. 

Don’t take photos of the Hopis. 
This also applies to most of the 
Navajos you will see, except the 
more tourist-conscious ones in the 
vicinity of Monument Valley. The 
latter are generally willing, for a 
fee, to have their pictures taken. 

Beyond ‘Tonalea—no more deso- 
late setting possible, even for a trad- 
ing post—is the turnoff to Shanto 
Springs and Navajo National Monu- 


ment. For 24 miles on that road the 
car bounces along two-wheel tracks, 
slithers through sand, and _ grinds 
uphill to the mesa top, 8,000 feet 
high, where Monument headque™ 


‘ters are located. 


There are no accommodations in 
Navajo Monument except a delight- 
ful campground and delicious wa- 
ter. The non-camper, before hurry- 
ing on to meager shelter at Tonalea, 
Kayenta, Tuba City or to the hand- 
some motel at Goulding’s Trading 
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ighpoints of desert journeys are visits to. 
statakin, Navajo National Monument (top), 
{ge-carved gooseneck of San Juan (middle), 
yen-air Indian meat market (right), wide 
ews of Monument Valley formations (below). 
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Post in Monument Valley, will bare- 
ly have time for the pleasant mile 
walk to a lookout point for a peek 
at Betatakin ruin which, from that 
distance, looks like a charming, pre- 
historic doll house. 

We camped near the rim of the 
canyon. In the morning, a ranger 
guided us and another couple down 
the thrilling mile-and-a-half trail 
to Betatakin—the most accessible of 
the three ruins in the Monument— 
where more than 100 Anasazi 
(ancient ones) once lived. Betata- 
kin, a remarkably well-preserved 
cliff-dwelling, is dwarfed by the 
enormous wind-carved cave where- 
in the ruins are located. We rested 
in this 700-year-old apartment house 
and enjoyed drinking its spring wa- 
ter before beginning the strenuous 
climb up the steep, sandy trail 
which, under the blazing sun, 
seemed three times as long as when 
we had descended it. 

The friendly trading post at 
Kayenta is the place to buy Navajo 
rugs and silver work you may want. 
Purchases at other trading posts— 
with the exception of the more ex- 
pensive one of Goulding’s in Monu- 
ment Valley—are limited to basic 
groceries and gas. 

Monument Valley, on the Ari- 
zona-Utah border, is a place every 
devotee of Western movies has seen 
many times. Harry Goulding is an 
old friend of the Navajos and he 
schedules trips through this pic- 
turesque land of theirs. His luxuri- 
ous motel, close to one of those 
gigantic monuments, provides a 
strange contrast to the homes of 
the Navajos. 

Running to the east, opposite the 
turnoff to Goulding’s, is a poor, 
sandy road. After four miles, you 
come to several gnarly junipers on 
the rim of a valley just above the 
photogenic monuments known as 
The Mittens. We camped at that 
spot on the recommendation of the 
superintendent of Navajo National 
Monument. There was, of course, 
no water except what we carried 
with us. 

About twenty miles north on the 
road (now Utah State 47) , we had 
the experience of watching a Navajo 
mother and her lovely daughter cut 
up a sheep on the old suspension 
bridge across the San Juan River at 
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Mexican Hat. After that, you prob- 
ably wouldn’t care for mutton for 
dinner, but you might enjoy spend- 
ing the night at the tiny Mexican 
Hat Lodge. 

In May and June, the more ad- 
venturesome tourist can arrange 
with J. Frank Wright, P.O. Box 427, 
Blanding, Utah, for a thrilling sev- 
en-day trip on the San Juan and 
Colorado rivers, from Mexican Hat 


to Lee’s Ferry above Grand Canyon. . 


Cost of the trip is $200. 

' A few miles north of Mexican 
Hat is a six-mile side-road to the 
Goosenecks of the San Juan. Don’t 
miss this. There, instead of beauty, 
erosion reveals ugliness as the San 
Juan, like a dirty, writhing snake, 
1,200 feet below, flows six miles 
through its looping, mud-grey can- 
yon to travel an airline distance of 
one. 

Utah State 47 gets worse on the 
28 miles between Mexican Hat and 
Bluff before it improves on the 27- 
mile stretch of sage brush plain to 
Blanding. Just south of Blanding 
is the desert approach road to Nat- 
ural Bridges National Monument, 
a road designed more for the ubiq- 
uitous uranium prospectors in 
jeeps than for tourists. 

Before we had driven many miles 
on that road, my sons, noting my 
ashen face, unsympathetically an- 
nounced, ‘“‘Mom is scared.” Without 
a denial, I glanced at my husband 
and knew from the set of his jaw 
we'd reached the top of that in- 
fernal ridge. And so that roller- 
coaster road continues dizzily up 
and down for 52 miles to Owac- 
homa, the perfect natural bridge 
with a span of 180 feet. We did not 
take the long hike to the much 
larger bridges, Kachina and Sipapu. 

All who venture to Natural 
Bridges must be prepared to camp 
or arrange a trip with a guide. Kent 
Frost of Monticello, Utah, provides 
trips of three days or longer with 
an all-expense fee of $25.00. daily 
for each person. We, however, 
camped at Owachoma and enjoyed 
it. There’s a certain desert magic 
which soothes all nerves and reveals 
the peace that comes from perfect 
beauty. And at night, before falling 
into that perfect oblivion which 
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only a crisp, pure air can induce, 
you can lie in a sleeping bag, re- 
laxed and unafraid, listening to 
coyotes serenade a rising moon. 
The return road from Natural 
Bridges to Blanding over Bear's 
Ears Pass has little to recommend 
it, except a terrific view. North from 
Blanding there is pavement, and at 
Monticello you pick up U. S. High- 
way 160 north to Moab. There are 
good motels at Monticello and ex- 
cellent ones at Moab. Rates at one 
of them, which has a swimming 
pool, are $12.00 for three or four 
people. The region is bustling with 
mining activities, Moab boasting 
that it is the Uranium Capital of 
the World. Here we crossed the 
Colorado River, the first bridge 
since Navajo in Arizona, 350 miles 
away. 
The camper in Devil’s Garden of 
Arches National Monument has an 
edge over those who make their 
headquarters in Moab, 28 miles 
away. The days we spent in our 
primitive camp, hidden by pinon 
and juniper between giant fins of 
red sandstone, were both restful 
and relaxing. During the heat of 
the day, my husband and I loafed 
comfortably in camp while our sons 
scaled the rocky fins and then pro- 
ceeded to wear out the seats of their 
jeans by sliding down them. Early 
morning and late afternoons we 
hiked to see the masterpieces among 
the 88 wind-blown arches in the 
Monument. We sloshed through 
sand in a jungle of rocks and 
climbed slick-rock domes to see 
these wonders—the incredible Dou- 
ble Arch, Landscape Arch which 
could span the length of a football 
field, and Delicate Arch, the tri- 
umph of them all, smaller but more 
exquisite as it frames a stereoscopic 
view of the snow-capped LaSals. 
Then, after a dinner of desert- 
broiled steak, we were eager for the 
restful night which followed. 
Camping in any of this desert 
land has certain complications. Wa- 
ter is not found at the turn of a 
faucet. Most of our camps were 
“dry.” Even in many national mon- 
uments, our supply of water was 
hauled to camp in cans and water 
bags from an old army water truck 
stationed at Monument headquar- 
ters. 


One grand finale of desert vie 


~remains. Dead Horse Point, a su 


gestive name for a promontory cor 
manding a panorama of a yawnir 
red chasm, is not surpassed by tl 
purple grandeur of the more f 
mous Grand Canyon. The point 
reached by a rough side-road, ¢ 
miles from the highway north ¢ 
Moab. es 

The easiest and quickest way 1 
see this entire Moab area is to tak 
a Byrd Aviation sightseeing tri 
The cost is only $15.00 for a plan 
load, normally three persons. Chi 
dren of equivalent weight may rid 
at the same price. 

Thirty miles north of Moab, U.: 
160 joins with U. S. 6. Here the tou 
ist, tanned and relaxed, may eithe 
turn to the East or towards Sa 
Lake City. Or, if a final fling at th 
ultimate in desert and desolatio 
can’t be resisted, you may leave th 
main highway at Greenriver an 
complete the desert circle by returr 
ing on a rugged road—Utah Stat 
24—to the starting point, Capitc 
Reef National Monument. 

Regular gas costs from 34 cent 
to 39 cents in this area. The actua 
mileage for the complete desert ci 
cle (from Capitol Reef) is 1,18 
miles. We have made the entire tri 
comfortably in three weeks. Meal 
and lodging averaged around $22.0 
a day for our family of five, but w 
are careful. When we camp, tha 
figure is reduced to $5.00 or $6.06 


- the cost of groceries. At most place: 


there’s little chance to spend mone 
for extras, other than soft drink: 
Last summer, camping entirely, w 
five traveled 2,400 miles in tw 
weeks and spent slightly less tha: 
$250, including everything, even 
day’s jeep ride with a guide. 

A final warning: Don’t expect t 
stake a claim and make a millior 
even though you find rock witl 
carnotite (uranium) in it. And, | 
there are any real rockhounds ii 
your family, keep a tight leash o1 
them, or you'll be throwing awa 
your luggage to make room for th 
petrified woad, agate, jasper, geode 
and gypsum. 

If, however, you can appreciat 
the glorious grandeur of this inspii 
ing area, a vast region so little see 
by most Americans, just follow ou 
tracks! @ 
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Among Miami Beach's glittering line up of luxury hotels, author found tall, terraced Saxony, above, perfect for family summer vacation surprise. 


BY ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


HIS PAST SUMMER, heavily conscious of a rising 

New York thermometer, and with an allotted fort- 

night of vacation coming up, my wife, my young 
son and I struggled through a deluge of travel folders 
for a clue on where to go. Naturally, no one can advise 
on that without some knowledge of preferences. But 
this time it was especially difficult to decide. As usual, 
the gaily colored brochures repeated the hackneyed as- 
sertion, echoed by Everybody, his sisters, his cousins 
and his aunts, that in summer you should go to the cool 
north, just as, when Fifth Avenue stands forth in swirl- 
ing snow, it is urged that you go south to keep warm. 

But lately, among the conventional recommenda- 
tions, there has been a note of sharp reversal. When a 
blazing sun sets off the locusts in the trees in Central 
Park and your shoes leave impressions in Manhattan’s 
melting asphalt, dissident voices advise vacationists to 
go not north but south. 
The undeniable fact, according to findings by the 

Information Desk of TRAvEL’s affiliated National Travel 
“Club, was that, despite the time of year, hordes of New 
York tourists were crowding the hot summer highways 
not merely to Jacksonville, at the northern limit of 
Florida, but all the way to Key West. 
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The pitch of the professional travel agents, aided 
and abetted by the omnipresent summertime slogan of 
National Airlines, “A Millionaire Vacation on a Piggy- 
Bank Budget,” insisted that, by following the recom- 
mendations to fly to Florida, you could have “luxu- 
rious living for what it would cost to remain in middle- 
class comfort nearer home” and, as this seemed an in- 
significant price to pay for releasing my wife from 
household duties even briefly, and giving our son a look 
at a part of the United States that he had known only 
from his schoolbooks, I cast the die and arranged a 
roundtrip for three from New York to Miami. 

Travel by air is the one assurance of maximum time 
at your destination. Of this fact I constantly have to 
remind myself. Born and reared in a more leisurely 
age, I still find it incredible that distances by plane are 
so much shorter and that we literally can hop from 
Forty-Second Street to Southern Florida in the time 
it used to take by rail from Manhattan to Albany. At 
all events, there was no gainsaying the circumstances 
that we left Idlewild International Airport at 3:00 p.m., 
and arrived in Miami at 6:00 p.m., local time, on the dot 
for dinner! 

I had contemplated the air trip with some misgiv- 


ings because, up to the moment of going, my wife had 


not been feeling too well and our boy was subject to 
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car sickness on prolonged journeys. However, the de- 
lightfully smooth flight of National's speedbird, with 
its comfortable reclining seats, soon disposed of those 
questions, especially when the stewardess presented cof- 
fee and sandwiches for late afternoon snacks. As for the 
boy, the excitement of being atop the world on a flying 
carpet, enriched with occasional Space Cadet glimpses 
of the pilots at their controls, finally exhausted even his 
abundant energy and left him happily asleep with his 
head in his mother’s lap on a pillow from the filled rack 
overhead. Most surprisingly, to one who had left a 
humid, steaming city just an hour or so previously, 
some of the lady passengers were reaching into their 
own racks for blankets to pull around their shoulders 
in the well-cooled plane. 

~ Rolling on our non-stop schedule to the apron be- 

fore the Administration Building at Miami Airport 
was only a passing detail of our arrival for, after claim- 
ing luggage and confirming return plane tickets, we 
still had to make the ground run to Miami Beach. 
Our hotel reservations were across Indian Creek, on 
the oceanstrip, about an hour’s taxi ride from the air- 
port. 

Following our arrival at the Saxony Hotel, a modern 
structure that, with its enclosing tiers of balconies from 
ground to roof, greatly resembled a gigantic concertina 
with its keyboard in vertical position ready to play, 
we began to feel a sense of Florida’s much-touted “mil- 
lionaire’s vacation,” for the Saxony is one of the most 

- luxurious hostelries in the area. Just a few years pre- 
viously, Mr. George Sax, a Chicago banker, had built 
himself a winter home in Miami Beach, where he and 
his wife entertained many celebrities. The friends en- 
joyed themselves so much that their host, manifestly 
good-natured as well as infinitely patient, moved and 
turned the place over to them as a resort. When that 
overflowed, he erected the magnificent Saxony Hotel 
on Collins Avenue, fronting the ocean. Consequently, 
stopping at the Saxony is, to all intents and purposes, 
being a house guest of the hospitable Mr. Sax. 

A vigilant hotel staff installed us speedily in a large, 
restful, air-conditioned, steam-heated room with giant 
picture-windows and a wide outside balcony overlook- 
ing the ocean and its passing ships. The trim lad who 
opened up for us also brought us refreshments, tall 
glasses of chilled Florida orange juice, and a welcoming 
letter from the hotel’s social director inviting us to en- 
tertainment downstairs that evening. Also, there were 
such other niceties as books of matches imprinted with 
our name in gold. On the way down to dinner, a bellboy 
sought us out to present a copy of the hotel’s daily news 
sheet, the first line of which already blazoned the word 
of our arrival. An alcove adjoining our master bedroom 
constituted private quarters for our boy, with full pro- 
vision for him to lie in bed that evening and resume 
his reading of a copy of Moby Dick. 
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Although, despite our journey of some 1,100 miles, 
we were no more fatigued than we would have been on 
a return to Westchester after an evening in Manhattan, 
we soon were lulled to sleep by the soft pulsations of 
the surf outside. 

Several hours later, my wife and I were awakened 
by our offspring out on the balcony, exclaiming his de- 
light over the lovely blue-lined swimming pool on the 
strip of beach between the hotel and the sea, where, 
at this early hour, the attendant was putting out beach 
chairs and cushions for expected guests. After break- 
fast, as soon as the swimmers began taking their places, 
the boy, happy to find that he could descend in the 
elevator wearing his trunks and carrying his aqualung 
and flippers, burst on the scene and tested the facilities, 
not forgetting to pass through the arched gate to the 
open beach where he could vault as frequently as he 
liked through the incoming combers. During our stay 
at the Saxony, he virtually lived in the happy playtime 
area, diving first from the low and then from the high 
springboard, paddling and floating, sprawling on the 
rubber boats. 

For becoming acquainted with all the potentialities 
of a new situation, I can make no recommendation that 
will accomplish more than to include a small boy in 
your party. He can find almost everything that is open 
to enjoyment, espécially when you have a hotel manage- 
ment that is in cahoots with him to break down parental 
reserve and draw the entire family into the fun. In no 
time at all, our particular youngster knew practically 
all the other small boys and girls on the premises, and 
we, his parents, were reclining on beach chairs beside 
the glittering pool, chatting cozily with amiable neigh- 
bors whom otherwise we never would have known. 

That lolling on the beach provided opportunity to 
learn how hot the direct Florida sun itself can be in 
summer, but we discovered also that all you have to do 
when it becomes too hot is to move ever so slightly into 
the shade, where you become sensible immediately of a 
steady cool breeze—one of the famous trade winds that 
blows unceasingly. In the direct rays of the sun there is 
the marvelously beneficial downpour of vitamins, to- 
gether, naturally, with the blast of summer heat, but 
the shade and its zephyr accompaniment are ever in 
waiting, whether the refuge is a beach umbrella, the lee 
of a stucco wall or towering palm. 

Beatrice Lillie, Noel Coward and their famous song 
concerning mad dogs and Englishmen who go into 
the noonday sun, to the contrary notwithstanding, sum- 
mer in Florida is a most delightful and invigorating 
season. 

Now, of course, when you bring your family to an 
unfamiliar scene, it is expected that yau will stir around 
and acquaint yourself with local enjoyments and ad- 
vantages. But I guess I am different. I had come to 
Florida to observe—and to escape the humidity. But, 
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even as a mere onlooker, I could see without trying that 
the Sunshine State, summer or winter, holds a thou- 
sand fascinations for any properly appreciative tourist. 
For one thing, it is a gateway to Latin America. A 
visitor, once in Miami, can hop in almost a jiffy to the 
Indies—Cuba or Jamaica, or down to Caracas and Car- 
tagena. Plenty of visitors are streaming the other way, 
too, from as far off as Rio and Buenos Aires. For a sec- 
ond consideration, there are dozens of special centers 
of tourist interest in the State itself{—from Marineland 
to the villages of Uncle Sam’s last unreconciled Indians. 

Thus, during our magic stay at the Saxony, we did 
little to improve a situation that was tops the way it was. 
We did virtually nothing in Miami proper, but we did 
give Miami Beach a reasonable workout. We quickly 
saw that it had, characteristics of its own and that 
these did not correspond completely with the ways 
of the adjoining, metropolis. Miami Beach primarily 
is a residential ar€a, with hotels and restaurants galore, 
but most of its shops are hidden away in arcades be- 
neath the hotel lobbies and, save on Arthur Godfrey 
Boulevard and the famous Lincoln Road, have to be 
sought out with either a small boy or a Geiger counter, 
to be enjoyed. Of course, buses and taxis were to be 
had everywhere. 

Naturally, our luxurious Florida home was equip- 
ped with a “health club,” including gymnasium equip- 
ment, steam baths and a solarium, plus a night club 
and recreation rooms, but we were no less completely 
sensible of the surrounding world of the romantic 
Sunshine State. Immediately at hand were exciting 
matches at the jai-alai,frontons, yachting on Biscayne 
Bay and at Fort Lauderdale, miniature and full-scale 
golfing almost everywhere, and, of course, invitations 
on every hand for deep-sea fishing. 

Most of the more formidable trips available orig- 
inate in Miami—the steamship runs and airlifts to 
Cuba and Nassau, and buses to Marineland, Key West, 
Silver Springs, St. Augustine, Fort Myers, the Bok 


Singing Tower, Orlando, Sarasota, the Seminole Vil- 
lages, and the unforgettable Tamiami Trail. However, 
Miami Beach has its own boat trips from dockside 
along Indian Creek, and at least one of these occupied 
one full day of our vacation with a happy sail through 
the Intercoastal Waterway up into the Everglades. 
While there, we witnessed the inevitable alligator 
wrestling and visited “jungles” and “gardens” of vari- 
ous sorts. It is astonishing how much sightseeing you 
may accomplish in just a single week at Miami Beach— 
but to us, even more amazing was the comfort of it, 
cooler by far than perspiring through a corresponding 
number of days in Manhattan. 

Direct sea breezes play a major part in this natural, 
built-in air-conditioning process, and the opportunity 
is always there for an even more cooling dip. Addition- 
ally, less formal, and consequently less confining, attire, 
acceptable virtually everywhere, helps in easing yous 
ambles. 

It was reluctantly, that last evening in the Saxony 
Hotel at Miami Beach, that I left a call with the tele- 
phone operator for the following morning, to be 
awakened at daybreak for our ride to the Miami Air- 
port. Too early for the regular Saxony breakfast, we 
had our last Florida breakfast at the terminal. A few 
minutes later we were aboard another well-filled plane, 
enjoying the same friendliness and courtesy and the 
same smooth flight we had known on the trip down. 
In a smaller ship this time, we made way-stops at West 
Palm Beach and Washington, D.C., with pleasant 
glimpses of interesting surroundings. The remote ter- 
minus was Newark Airport, with a bus ride through the 
Lincoln Tunnel back into the remembered humidity 
of Manhattan. 

The trip to Miami Beach was now un fait accompli, 
but we had proved a point. Comfort in summer is not 
a matter of latitude but more particularly of pre- 
vailing winds. And Miami Beach tops the list of such 
happy resorts in summer. 


Winter vacationland becomes bargain spot in summer, affords tourists sun-filled pleasure on sightseeing cruises routed along Miami's waterways. 
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BY RICHARD MAGRUDER 


EXAS MAY mean just oil to 

many, but to off-trail travelers 

it means 48 state parks, nearly 
1,000 roadside parks, Big Bend Na- 
tional Park and several national 
forests. From Lake Texoma on the 
Oklahoma line to Rio Grande 
Valley in the farthest southern tip 
of Texas, from Davis Mountains in 
the far west to Daingerfield at the 
opposite extreme of the state, and 
from Goose Island on the Gulf to 
Palo Duro Canyon in the Panhandle 
they stretch. There are prairie 
parks, seaside parks, mountaintop 
parks, forest parks and canyon parks 
and, almost without exception, 
each was located for one of two 
reasons: the site had great historical 
significance or unusual and remark- 
able scenic interest. 

At last tabulation, the 48 state 
parks enclosed 57,063 acres, with 
new land being donated or bought 
every few months. Park sizes range 
from the one acre of Port Isabel 
Lighthouse to more than 15,000 
acres in Palo Duro Canyon Park. 
Port Isabel Park was established to 
protect and commemorate the 104- 
year-old lighthouse, second farthest 
south in the U.S., at the extreme 
tip of Texas, while Palo Duro Park 
fences off most of the 120-mile- 
long, twenty-mile-wide, quarter- 
mile-deep canyon which is more col- 
orful and startling in its moon- 
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like terrain than the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona. 

While almost every state park 
ofters at least facilities for camping 
out and picnicking—improved and 
set aside for those specific pur- 
poses—many provide a wide variety 
of additional attractions to beguile 
one-day visitors or two-week vaca- 
tioners. For example, Caddo Lake 
State Park, in far north-east Texas, 
adds a chance to fish, swim and boat 
on its deep blue lake, and rent a 
cabin for a single person or a family 
—or a group camp for organization- 
al use. It contains miles of winding 
trails through pine, oak, elm and 
dogwood forests in its hilly, 485 
acres. 

Old Fort Parker State Park is 
divided into two separate areas. 
One, near the central Texas town 
of Mexia, spreads over 1,500 acres, 
of which 750 are covered by an ir- 
regularly-shaped, island-dotted lake 
which meanders in and out: of 
countless inlets and fish-full sloughs, 
overhung with weeping willows and 
cattails. The park dittos the facili- 
ties of Caddo Lake, plus smooth 
round-the-lake roads and overlook 
drives reaching far up into the hills 
surrounding the lake. About four 
miles south of the recreational areas 
is a rustic, hand-hewn replica of 
Old Fort Parker, a mid-nineteenth- 
century frontier post from which 


Vacationers making full sweep of Texas 
State Parks should make special 

point to see 570-foot San Jacinto Monume 
near Houston (opposite page) 


commemorating Texas Revolution, 

plus strange flora that flourishes at 

Big Bend National Park, like 

towering yucca plant (above) in full bloo 


asmall child; Cynthia Ann Parke 
was kidnapped by marauding Ind 
ans with whom she lived about ha 
her life until “rescued” by relative 
She never learned English, die 
miserable and early, and is now 
renowned Texas heroine. [his pai 
thus serves two purposes: it offe 
all the better vacationing and wee 
ending facilities and also contail 
a widely-famed and beautifully r 
stored historical site. 

There are other parks, set ¢ 
for a remarkable variety of reason 
and located from sea level to 7,0f 
feet and from nearly jungle-lil 
woods to almost barren plain. T1 
accompanying chart gives a conci 
recount of the major offerings | 
each. 

A few of the state reservations | 
particular historic or scenic intere 


include San Jacinto Battlefield, 
eighteen miles east of Houston, the 
site of the deciding battle in Texas’s 
Revolution against Mexico, which 
not only embraces the battlefield 
itself but the 570-foot San Jacinto 
Monument and the old battleship 
Texas, resting in a special slip off 
the Houston ship channel; Long- 
horn Cavern Park, 50 miles north- 
west of Austin, with the world’s 
third largest caverns, and Goose 
Island State Park on a narrow pen- 
insula off Copano Bay some 45 miles 
northeast of Corpus Christi, and 


offering an amazing combination 
of the best salt-water and fresh-water 


fishing on the Gulf Coast. Goose 


Island also has one of the broadest 


oaks in the world, shading more 
than 6,000 square feet of ground: 


with its great, leafy branches. 


Other unusually interesting or 


_ noteworthy sites include Balmorhea 


State Park in far West Texas, which 


includes, among other attractions, 
_ the largest swimming pool on earth, 


and Davis Mountains Park, 200 
miles southeast of El Paso, which is 


~a scenic loop drive in and out of 


the spectacular Davis peaks, up to 
the famed McDonald Observatory, 
and on up to Texas’ highest ac- 


_cessible peak, 8,382-foot Mount 


Livermore. In honor of President 
Eisenhower, who was born nearby, 
a fairly new park bearing his name 


has been set aside near the Okla- 


~homa line, bordering along Lake 


Texoma, which attracts more than 


~ 4,000,000 visitors every year, and is 


being rapidly developed to contain 
all the facilities of the very best sites 
in the entire Parks system. 

All of the 48 Texas State Parks 
are accessible via one or more of 


_ the arteries in the 52,000-mile net- 


work of fine highways, making it 
possible for travelers to take a state- 
wide tour using the parks as bases 
of operations, and seeing all of the 
major cities and other important at- 
tractions as well. When using the 
parks—by the day or by the week— 
you can relax, maybe rent yourself 
a cabin, picnic under the skies and 
avail yourself of all the other facili- 
ties and pleasures that are put there 
for Texan and out-of-stater alike. 
You vacation in enchanting sur- 
roundings, lounge in your favorite 
fashion, and have an Opportunity to 
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National Forests, Too 


Angelina National Forest is split 
unevenly between San Augustine, 
Tyler, Angelina and Nacogdoches 
counties. There are two small areas 
set aside for camping and picnicking. 
U. S. Highway 63 and State Highway 
69 cut through the southern part of 
this forest. The nearest small city is 
Lufkin, about fifteen miles from the 
western boundaries of Angelina Na- 
tional Forest. 


Davy Crockett National For- 
est is divided between Houston and 
Trinity counties, bordering on An- 
gelina County. Camping and picnick- 
ing facilities are in the northern 
reaches of the forest. Crockett, some 
ten miles west of the fringes, is the 
nearest town of any size. 


Sabine National Forest, largest 
of the four in Texas, has as its eastern 
border the Sabine River, which di- 
vides Texas and Louisiana. It is about’ 
evenly divided between Shelby and 
Sabine counties, with a small corner 
protruding into San Augustine 
County. An elongated forest, Sabine 
has Center as the town nearest the 
northern part, and Jasper near the 
south. 


Sam Houston National Forest 
wanders in and out of Walker, Mont- 
gomery and San Jacinto counties, 
and its southern boundaries are only 
some 40 miles north of Houston. Sev- 
eral state and federal highways bisect 
the forest, and camping and picnick- 
ing information may be obtained at 
the lookout towers spotted about the 
great expanses of pine and cypress 
trees, or at Hunisville on the north 
or Conroe near the southern extremes 
of the tremendous stand. 


absorb more history—painlessly—in 
a couple of weeks than you could 
under any other travel plan in a 
couple of months. 

On the way to each day’s destina- 
tion, you'll probably pass from a 
half dozen to two dozen or more 
of the 984 roadside parks built by 
the Texas Highway Department 
alongside all federal and state high- 
ways at reasonably regular intervals. 
These inviting little oases vary in 
size from 50 feet square to as large— 
in some cases—as four or five acres. 
The highway department bought 
up the prettiest spots they could find 
—usually shaded groves just off the 
road shoulder—and provided camp- 
ing and picnicking facilities in all 


of them. In the more desertous sec- 


tionsof West Texas,mostoftheroad- 


side parks are equipped with drink- 
ing fountains and small, cool fish- 
ponds, where you are welcome to 
dangle your tired, hot toes. 
Hundreds of miles west, in the 
often-desolate vastness of West 
Texas, is the monumental Big Bend 
National Park, a tremendous and 
awe-inspiring  explorer’s, rock- 
hound’s and mountain climber’s 
paradise—covering hundreds of 
thousands of acres. It is situated in 
the great horseshoe bow of the Rio 
“Grande River, which cuts deeply 


- here into the mountains separating | 


Mexico from the U.S. In this re- 
gion, the river wanders in a narrow 
trough dug out of the Davis Moun- 
tains, between canyon walls and 
peaks thousands of feet high. It is 
sometimes a placid stream, but more 
often a roaring demon of a torrent, 
bowling madly between the high 
walls searching for its, outlet. 

Two or three minor roads creep 
into the park, and only one highway 
ef any consequence enters—from 
Marfa and Marathon—so getting 
there is no cinch. But once there, 
you'll revel in every minute of your 
stay, so glorious and magnificent is 
it all. Spotted about irregularly are 
a few cottages, a snack cabin or two 
and Park Ranger huts, as well as. 
places where you can rent saddle 
horses and burros for the long 
climbs up and down, or where you 
can buy gasoline. This is a return 
to nature at its wildest, and it is a 
magnificent place to discover. 

While published statistics are not 
available, reliable and semi-official 
estimates set the total acreage of 
state and federal parks, highway 
turn-outs and national forests in 
‘Texas at something near 3,000,000. 

Texans are justifiably proud of 
their sky-scraping, glistening and 
sprawling cities, but when civiliza- 
tion begins to wear thin, few of them 
hesitate to get out into the broad 
plains, up their mountains, to their 
lakes and woods and seashore. Here, 
carefully preserved and_ tastefully 
enriched, are better monuments to 
their progress arid wisdom than 
their cities: the immensely beautiful 
and historically great parks of 
Texas. For a complete list of their 
facilities, see the chart on page 44. @ 
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Young people turn high-spirited 
during stays at Texas Parks, 
whether small tots playing In- 
dian at restored Fort Parker 
(left) or older lads going skin- 
diving in waters of Possum King- 


dom State Park (below left}. 


Tourists reap rare perspective of Texas 


history through visits to shrines in 
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state parks like San Jose Mission (above). 


HIGHWAY NUMBEI 


TEXAS STATE PARK 1} 2 3 4 5 6 7 LOCATION 
ABILENE: Pee aN Bepa is. RS "F/M Road 89, W/Tex., near Abilene 
ACTON HISTORIC SITE F/M Road 208, near Cranbury—Cen, 
ATLANTA X » 4 X x X N/E Tex. U. S. Hwy. 59, near Texarka 
BALMORHEA xX xX 4 xX U. S. Hwy. 290, W/Tex. near Balmorh« 
BASTROP X X xX xX Tex. 21, E/Cen Tex. S/E of Austin 
BENTSEN-RIO GRANDE X Xx Xx xX Tex. 21 & 71, S/Cen Tex. n/Bastrop 
BIG SPRING SKYLINE DRIVE x x U. S. Hwy. 87, W/Tex—1 mi. $/Big Sp 
BLANCO xX xX x x X-ing U. S. 281 & Blanco R. W/Austin 
BONHAM X X x x x X F/M Road 271, N/Cen Tex. N/Bonha 
BUESCHER Kako ea Tex. 71, S/Cen Tex. Near Smithville 
CADDO LAKE Ge he Eon a Tex. Hwy. 43, N/E Tex. N/Marshall 
CLEBURNE EMR aes Ce Be on) 6 Off U.S. 67, Pk. Rd. 21, near Cleburne 
DAINGERFIELD x x x x x x Tex. Hwy. 49/N/E Tex. 30 mi. N/Long 
DAVIS MOUNTAINS x xX Tex. Hwy. 118, W/Tex. N/Fort Davis 
EISENHOWER xX X x 4 X 4 N/Cen Tex. St. Hwy. 84, near Denison 
FALCON x x x xX x S/W Tex.—F/M Road 2098, Sth. Larec 
FORT GRIFFIN LONGHORN HERD X x X U. S. Hwy. 283, & Brazos R/N/Albany 
FORT PARKER X Se X X x x Tex. Hwy. 14, E/Cen Tex. N/Mexia 
OLD FORT PARKER HISTORIC SITE Off Tex. Hwy: 14, E/Cen TexoNy Mans 
FRIO X X X U.S. Hwy. 81. S/W Tex. Sth of Pearsall 
GARNER X x X be. U.S. Hwy. 83, S/W Tex. Nth of Uvalds 
GOLIAD HISTORIC SITE x xX xX U. S. Hwy. 183, S/W Tex. Sth of Goliad 
GONZALES HISTORIC SITE x X Tex. Hwy. 97, S/Cen Tex. in Gonzales 
GOOSE ISLAND X X Xx X x Tex. 35, S/Coast Bay, N/E Rockport 
GOV. HOGG SHRINE HISTORIC SITE xX Tex. 37, N/ Tex. Inside Quitman 
HUNTSVILLE Xx Xx xX U. S. Hwy. 75, E/Cen Tex. N/Huntsvill 
INKS LAKE X X xX x X x Tex. Hwy. 29, Col. R. N/Burnet-W/Cen 
JIM HOGG HISTORIC SITE x U. S. Hwy. 84, E/Texas, Near Rusk 
KERRVILLE HORSES pate Gece Tex. Hwy. 16, W/Cen Tex. N/Kerrville 
LAKE CORPUS CHRISTI X X X X X U. S. Hwy. 59, SW Tex. N/W Corpus C 
LAKE WHITNEY KX eK eX Gen. Tex St. Hwy. 22/naar Pall-eare S| 
LIPANTITLAN . HISTORIC SITE U. S. Hwy. 59, SW Tex. N/W Corpus | 
LOCKHART Xx X xX xX X U.S. Hwy. 183, Cen/Tex. N/Lockhart 
LONGHORN CAVERN HUGE CAVERN X X U. S. Hwy. 281, Cen/Tex. N/Burnet 
MACKENZIE X X U. S. 82, 67 & 62, N/W Tex. In Lubboc 
MERIDIAN X X Xx X X X Tex. Hwy. 22, Cen/Tex. N/Meridian 
MONUMENT HILL HISTORIC SITE X X U. S. Hwy. 77, S/Cen Tex. N/La'Grang 
MOTHER NEFF X X x Tex. Hwy. 236, Cen/Tex. Nth of Temp! 
PALMETTO Xie Nae k U. S. Hwy. 183, S/Cen Tex. N/Luling | 
PALO DURO CANYON X xX Tex. Hwy. 217, N/W Tex. N/Canyon 
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PORT ISABEL 


HISTORIC LIGHTHOUSE 


Tex. Hwy. 100. Far S/W Tex. In Pt. Isak 


POSSUM KINGDOM 


X X X X 


X 


Off U. S. 180, N/Tex. S/W Breckenridc 


SAN JOSE MISSION 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


U. S. Hwy. 281, S$/Cen Tex. in S. Anton 


S. F. AUSTIN HISTORIC.SITE (Xe aa Xe ox Off U. S. 90, S/Cen Tex. N/Sealy 

36TH DIVISION X X X X X X X Tex. Hwy. 279, W/Cen Tex. /Brownwoo 

TIPS Xx xX F/M Rd. 83, S/Cen Tex. N/Three Rive 

TYLER X X X Xx X Xx F/M Rd. 14, E/Tex. Nth of Tyler 

WASHINGTON HISTORIC SITE X52 KX Sex F/M Rd. 912, S/Cen Tex. N/Washing#é 
1. Swimming. 2. Boating. 3. Cabins. 4.Group Camp. 5, Camping. 6.Fishing. 7. Picnicking. 8. Golfing 
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port of Jamestown on historic yet rarely visited St. Helena peers from belween crag-cut valley, home for some 5,000 English-speaking natives 


N THE MIDDLE of the South At- 

lantic Ocean—remote and uni- 

que—lies St. Helena Island. 
There Napoleon spent the last six 
years of his life, in exile, and there 
- he died. This much is known about 
St. Helena by educated people the 
world over—but little else. Yet it is 
a delightful spot, far from inaccessi- 
ble and, for those with an interest 
_in nature, history and a taste for 
-nineteenth-century simplicity, well 
worth a visit. 

Two steamship companies pro- 
vide regular passenger-liner service 
to St. Helena. Farrell Lines (Ameri- 
_can) sails from New York to Cape 
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Town via St. Helena every six 
weeks, and Union-Castle Line 
(British) goes from London to and 
from Cape Town via the Canary 
Islands and St. Helena with a sail- 
ing a month each way. The passage 
takes thirteen days from New York 
(5,100 miles) or London (4,500 
miles) and four days from Cape 
Town (1,700 miles). Both lines 
stop long enough—usually six to 
eight hours—to permit a comprehen- 
sive tour of the island, or a stop- 
over can be arranged. Approximate 
minimum first-class fare from New 
York is $320; from London, $270; 
from Cape Town, $75.00. 


BY A. G. GRAHAM 


When discovered in 1502 by a 
Portuguese navigator, the island 
was uninhabited and contained no 
animals. Most of the flora, many in- 
sects, one bird (the wirebird) and 
many species of sea fish were unique. 
The Portuguese introduced « live- 
stock, fruit and vegetables, and used 
the island as a port of call for sup- 
plying their East Indies ships for 
over a century, but made no per- 
manent settlement. The Dutch took 
over briefly in the 1600s but left 
upon founding Cape Town in 1652. 

In 1659, the British East India 
Company moved in, founded and 
fortified Jamestown, and established 
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St. Helena as an important half 
way “Refreshment Station” for their 
famous fleets bound to and from 
India and beyond. Slaves—both 
Malay and Negro—were brought in 
for plantation and commercial 
labor and the island prospered for 
the next two centuries. Hundreds 
of ships called yearly for fresh food, 
water, supplies and repairs—the rec- 
ord year was 1845, with 1,458 ships, 
including many American whalers 
—and fortunes were made by plant- 
ers, merchants and others. The 
gradual substitution of steam for 
sail, however, making such refitting 
stops unnecessary, followed by the 
opening of the shorter sea route to 
India via Suez in 1869, put an end 
to St. Helena’s commercial impor- 
tance. It was gradual but complete. 
Today there are approximately 
5,000 people on the island, a figure 
that has remained practically static 
for the past 50 years. Except for 
about 50 English, mostly govern- 
ment officials and their families, 
they are barely able to make a liv- 
ing. Racially, they are a mixture of 
Malay, Negro and white, products 
of the melting pot of St. Helena’s 
past. They are light brown in color, 
cheerful of disposition, courteous 
and likeable. English is their only 
language. They work in the hemp 
fields and mills, the island’s only 
real industry, or on government 
projects, garden, fish, make lovely 
lacework, beadwork and woodwork 
to sell to the ships that call, and act 
as servants for the Europeans. The 
latter speak highly of them and, 
greatly assisted by the Government, 
are doing all they can to better their 
lot. Crime, incidentally, is practi- 
cally unknown on the island. 
Living costs are almost as unique 
as the flora. St. Helena’s only hotel, 
the Consulate, charges $14.00 a 
week for a room and all meals. The 
appointments are late Nineteenth 
Century (pitcher, basin and cham- 
ber pot, with bathroom down the 
hall) but the place is clean, decent, 
cheerful and central, and the meals 
are good. Drinks at the bar, the only 
luxury item, cost 35 cents. The only 
American on the island, a cultured 
New York lady who came down “‘to 
get away from it all” for a few 
months, has lived at the Consulate 
for two years now and loves it and 
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Steps down Ladder Hill point to island's Castle buildings, erected in 1600s, still used. 


Longwood House, exile home of Napoleon, recently renovated, is isle's top tourist draw. 


SANK RHNRRRHE ANE 
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Slobetrotters who make 
topover at St. Helena 

san take complete 

‘our of island in 

Jay, see sheer cliffs 

on barren side of 

sandy Bay (right), with 
ts rugged, rock-strewn 

oastline. 
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Jonathan, long-time resident at Plan- 


_ tation House, is living link with 
Napoleonic era, was imported to isle | 


in 1700s, became friendly, docile pet. 


her pleasant “exile” on St. Helena. 

Furnished cottages, scarce but oc- 
casionally obtainable, rent for from 
$25.00 to $40.00 a month. A good 
cook-housekeeper will get $18.00 a 
month and board, a maid, $12.00. 
A few staple costs are: beef and mut- 
ton, 21 cents a pound; fish, seven 
cents a pound; bread, seven cents a 
loaf; milk, seven cents a pint. Wages 
for labor run from about $6.00 for 
unskilled to $7.50 for skilled (car- 
penters, plumbers, masons) per 45- 
hour week. A car can be rented for 
$1.40 a day plus gas and oil used. 
Liquor costs about half what it does 
in the U.S. 

Recently, three Cape Town sports 
fishermen spent 26 days on the is- 
land, hired a boat and crew which 
they used almost daily, caught 
plenty of big fish (tuna, marlin, 
albacore) and the total cost to each, 
excluding steamship fare, was $140, 
or roughly $5.50 a day each, and this 
included a sizeable item marked 
“incidentals, bottled and _ other- 
wise.” 

From the sea, St. Helena looks 
forbidding, “like a huge black cas- 
tle rising abruptly from the ocean,” 
as one traveler put it. Sheer rock 
cliffs, from 500 to 1,800 feet high, 
form its perimeter. It is roughly 
ten miles long by six miles wide, 
but only on the northwest or lee 
side, where a narrow valley breeches 
the cliffs and descends to a sheltered 
anchorage, can a landing be safely 
made. At the foot of this valley 
fronting the sea nestles Jamestown, 
St. Helena’s only town and port. 

Your ship anchors in James Bay 
and a swarm of small boats comes 
out to meet you, some with island 
produce to sell or barter to the crew, 
others to take passengers ashore. 
You board one of them with con- 
fidence, for the islanders are excel- 
lent boatmen, and are quickly 
rowed into the landing steps of the 
quay wall that fronts the town. 
There you take a taxi. All of them 
are small English cars, as larger cars 
cannot easily negotiate the many 
hairpin turns in the mountainous 
upland region, and all of them have 
friendly and loquacious drivers who 
make excellent guides as well as 
skillful and safe chauffeurs. There 
is no “bargaining” to harass the 
tourist—the fares are fixed by law, 
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as are the boat rates. The all-inclu- 
sive tour costs only $2.10, but it is 
customary to give the driver, as well 
as the boatman, something extra in 
conformity with the quality of his 
service. It is deeply appreciated by 
them. 

Before entering Jamestown prop- 
er, you come to a moat, now dry, 
built in 1706 but still in good condi- 
tion. You cross it by a former draw- 
bridge, now permanently fixed, and 
pass through an arched, porticul- 
lised gateway. Such precautions 
were largely responsible for Brit- 
tain’s virtually unbroken possession 
of this lonely island since 1659. You 
proceed into a large square sur- 
rounded by government buildings. 
All of them are old but still in active 
use. The Castle, oldest and most in- 
teresting of them, dates back to the 
1600s and still bears the coat of arms 
of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany (superseded by the Crown in 
1834) . The Governor’s offices are in 
The Castle, as are the records of St. 
Helena since its beginnings. 

Also on the square is lovely St. 
James Church, built in 1772, whose 
slender spire rises high above the 
town and is visible far at sea. It has 
served not only its congregations but 
also thousands of navigators, being 
an excellent mark for approaching 
the port. Indeed, all of lower James- 
town has changed very little, and 
stepping through its entrance gate 
is like stepping into the Eighteenth 
Century. 

As your car winds steeply up the 
hill through and beyond James- 
town, you get a superb view of the 
town and your tiny ship anchored 
just beyond. Your first stop is 
Napoleon’s tomb, empty since 1840 
when his remains were taken to 
France, in a lovely, wooded glen 
called Geranium Valley. There the 
Emperor's body lay for nineteen 
years, covered by an unmarked slab 
because of a disagreement between 
the British Governor and Napo- 
leon’s followers as to whether a pro- 
posed inscription should read “Em- 
peror Napoleon” or “General Bona- 
parte.” In sharp contrast to this 
pettiness was the magnanimity of 
Queen Victoria who gave to France 
the grounds surrounding the tomb, 
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Tourists landing at St. Helena (upper photo) for stopover make short visit at goved 
residence, Plantation House (above), also sightsee through calm Jamestown stree: 
English style (below left), could even go skindiving (below right) before depaf 
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and also Longwood Estate, where 
he lived and died while in exile. 
Comprising only a few acres and 
presided over by a French vice-con- 
sul, it is probably France’s smallest 
possession. 

Drive on to Longwood, the mecca 
of all visitors to St. Helena. Due to 
the ravages of white ants—a scourge 
of the island, introduced originally 
from a capgured slave ship—Long- 
wood had to be completely rebuilt. 
This project was carried out under 
the watchful eye of a French spe- 
_ cialist in authentic restoration, and 

was completed in 1955. So faithfully 
was the job done .that Longwood 
looks exactly as it did the day Napg- 
leon died in 1821, even to the design 
of the wallpaper, the arrangement 
of the furniture, amd’the holes that 
had been cut in one of the shutters 
so Napoleon could watch, unob- 
served, the English troops drilling 
nearby—a never-ending source of 
interest to him. 

From Longwood, you drive on 
through rugged mountain country 
with amazing views of deep valleys, 
hemp farms, small hemp factories 
and the blue sea 2,000 feet below. 
The topography of St. Helena is so 
rough that there is no place for an 
airfield, and no plane has ever 

_landed on the island. In fact, there 
‘1s only one level spot large enough 
to accommodate a cricket field— 
which it does. 

Plantation House, built in 1791, 
is an imposing and beautiful ex- 
ample of true Georgian architec- 
ture, and the official residence of the 
Governor of St. Helena, Ascension 
and Tristan da Cunha Islands. A 
high-ceilinged, beautifully — fur- 
nished, 40-room mansion, its gar- 
dens are the home of Jonathan, St. 
Helena’s oldest inhabitant. Jona- 
than is a huge tortoise, over 200 
years old, the sole survivor of three 
tortoises brought from Mauritius 
early in the Eighteenth Century. 
He is as- docile and friendly as an 
old family horse and has been the 
pet of many Governors since, per- 
haps, before Napoleon’s time. Jona- 
than will disappear for days at a 


time on the 180-acre estate, but © 


when a ship is in port he will always 
be found at the fence corner near 
the highway. He probably hears the 
noise of the many taxis and comes 
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to get his share of attention from 
the visitors. They are not allowed 
to feed him but he loves to be 
petted. 

From Plantation House, drive to 
the top of Ladder Hill and peer 
down the steep flight of 699 steps 
called Jacob’s Ladder that consti- 
tutes a breath-taking shortcut to 
Jamestown, 620 feet below. It was 
built by gunners who manned the 
battery on Ladder Hill long ago so 
they could get back quicker, and 
thus stay longer, with their girl 
friends in Jamestown, it is said. For 
a few pennies, barefoot boys will 
slide down the railings at a dizzy 
pace and climb back up again. Occa- 
sionally, a daring visitor walks 
down those 699 steps, and hobbles 
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od wonderful! 


There’s a complete vacation 
in store for you in Colorful 
Colorado. Come live a while in © 
this big friendly land of exciting 
new things to do... things to see 
. every day. Tour excellent 
paved highways through the 
scenic wonder world of the tall, 
snow-mantled Rockies .. . 
through pine-tangy forests and 
peaceful valleys. Enjoy remote 
alpine beauty on horse and 
foot trails. See colorful Old West _ 
pageants, rodeos, historic 
gold towns. Trout fishing in 
snow-fed streams and lakes. 


Horse and greyhound racing; starlit symphonies; after-dark 
in glorious, sunny mountain 


fun spots. Rest...relax... 


around stiff-legged for days after- 
wards. From atop Ladder Hill, visi- 
tors can take some of the best photo- 
graphs of the island, for the view is 
splendidly encompassing. 
Returning—by road—to James- 
town you might buy some stamps— 
their sale ranks next to the hemp 
industry as a revenue producer— 
mail some postcards which will go 
out on your ship, and visit the 
Handicraft Shop where the best of 
St. Helena’s fine lace and other 
handiwork is sold at fair prices. This 
halt would complete a tour of splen- 
did St. Helena. You'll want to stay 
longer, of course, but this length 
of time is surely the minimum for 
meanderers in search of a sanctu- 
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coolness! Plan a wonderful Colorado vacation this year. 
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Travel Crosswords Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


Travel Crosswords 
BY TED SHANE 


Horizontal 
What Mr. Big thinks he is 
These people are praying for 
Peace, too! 
There’s a Chase after this attrac- 
tive girl most of the time 
You can have a bully time in 
Mexico here 
This lady is a big bore—she 
bore Apollo and Artemis 
Troubled waters of Monaco; 
would you say they are Royal? 
What the traveler does as’ soon 
as he arrives in Europe 
Part of the Captain’s speech on 
the Transatlantic crossing 
What all the privates in the 
Army of Monaco are 
The sound of revelry by night 
Drawkcab Htuos Atokad (Bba.) 
What the stuffed shirts in the 
conducted tour lost in Paris 
The lady who has taken the tour 
before and tells you all about it 
This is where he got turned 
around 
Best thing to miss in Egypt 
This is a real beef, straight from 
the shoulder 
Her husband left her with this 
before the trip was over 
Kind of boy we like to see make 
good 
Wouldn’t you think this defense 
would be polite? 
Midnight spangle upstairs 
What the summer traveler does 
over travel pamphlets in winter 
One wild bird to another 
Gas measure in Europe 
This is what you'll find on a 
thread of English road 
What the teen-age boy 
teen-age girl on 
What the gifted amateur does at 
the piano 
This old French port is famous 
for an edict 
This topped the club 
What the Deuce, this was Zeus! 


meets 


| Bingo! You hit it! 


From—the French 

This moves in good circles 
Betthoven in a gentle mood 
At these price, this butter can 
get your goat (abb.) 

What you’ll have to do for 
months before you take that 
trip to the Arctic 

This little man was idle, but a 
lot of people worked for him 
Can you beer this? 

April in Paris, then May is this! 
Little Red Town in the West of 
USSR 

Turkey’s bath (2 wds.) 
Durante-like 


Hele 


Vertical 
Purest thing in the Carribean 
(2 wds.) 
How the French girl says, 
“Hello!” 
Touch you for a five-spot, yet 
some ads say you love to touch 
this 
This is what you can get for 


dollars in Bohemia. Problem: 
find Bohemia! 

The lady who calls Quebec, 
Cubic! 


You have to talk your head off 
at these exams 

The fruit of these are often 
thrown at hams 

This began Andersonville, 
Georgia 

Drops a banana over his sweet- 
ie’s house from an airplane 
Kind of candles they have in 
ancient houses today 

The thing in Munich 

August Teahouse (abb.) 

On backward 

The news that man bites dog 
would really show here 

These tics are mixing up the 
nerves 

The author of the Ten 
mandments 

How to get out of work 
What the Rugged Hero always 
did beneath his rugged tan 
Paris paint slinger 

Only thing I didn’t get at My 
Fair Lady 

Removes the jacket 

Cease! Stop! Would you say 
this was a big? 

Things not to count on 
vacation 

A letter home when on a trip 
must be this 

Try to keep this when your 
neighbor begins to tell you about 
his travels 

Man who lives on a street in 
Paris (sorry about this, it’s 
Fractured French!) i 
Harold MacMillan’s baby nurse 
S. J. Perelman of Greece 
Dime store idea 

This is called Chosen 
Japanese 

Kind of footing you need on 
the Matterhorn 

Dior, more mixed up than ever 
What the Standpatters always 
have at the Town Meeting 

This gives you the oldest kick 
in the world 

North Pacific Sea 

Second in Command at the 
Ranch House 

In other words 


Com- 


your 


by the 


READER'S CHOIC 


| 

BY LILYAN SCHAVEY 

If you would like to tell other TRAVELERS and members of the 
National Travel Club about your favorite place, type out, double- 
spaced, some 400-500 words and send it to Reader’s Choice: 
TRAVEL, 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, New York. Althougk 


none can be acknowledged or returned, TRAVEL will send $10.00 
in appreciation to the subscribers whose material is used. 


ORTUGAL Is A sunny and beautiful land generously 
covered with gardens, which are among the finest 
and best kept in the world. There is probably, 
in fact, more that is unknown about Portugal than any 
other large ‘country in Europe. 

The best way to enter Portugal is to come in by way 
of Lisbon. The city fans out from an open square, whicl! 
has in its center the equestrian statue of King Jose I] 
Most of the old buildings in Lisbon were destroyeq 
during an earthquake in 1775. 

Lisbon is one of the most beautiful cities in the world, 
The Avenida do Liberdale, broad and palm-lined, i 
one of Europe’s great boulevards, and along its mosaié 
sidewalks smartly dressed women pass beside fisher) 
women carrying baskets of eels on their heads. Among 
Lisbon’s notable sightseeing items are the Nation 
Museum of,Royal Alfonso de Albuquerque, Bele 
an extraordinary museum. It houses about 60 carvee 
and gilded coaches, some of which date from the Seven 
teenth Century. 

The finest of Lisbon’s private houses, not shown t¢ 
the public, belongs to the Duke of Palmella. Lisbon i 
the only town in Europe where the jacaranda trees 
with their beautiful blue blossoms, grow in the streets 
To see these trees is a sight you will never forget. Th 
flowers come out before the leaf. 

Anyone visiting Portugal should go on to the fishin; 
village of Nazare, north of Lisbon or to Sesimbra, close} 
and to the south. All of the men wear colored shirts, ii 
a hundred checkerboard patterns, and black stockin 
caps, their women folks in funereal black. Their sardin 
boats have high, painted poops, so unlike any othe 
boats, and are drawn ashore by oxen. For unexpecte; 
pleasures in Europe, pick Portugal. @ 


Portugal's Sesimbra Beach turns fish market when fleet hoves offshor 
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Travel Twisters 


BY TED SHANE 


Answers Will Be Found on Page 62. 


HEN YOU ARE on vacation do you ever read the 

slogans on the car licenses from the various 

states? Can you put the state and the slogan to- 
gether? 


(a) Florida (a) Land of Lincoln 
(b) Alabama. (b) 10,000 Lakes 
(c) Michigap,, *’ 

(d) New York 
(ee ihinois.. 


(f) Minnesota 


AC) Sunshine State 

(d) ‘The Wheat State 
(e) Water Wonderland 
(f) Heart of Dixie 


(g) Kansas (g) ‘The Empire State 


2. And speaking of licenses, what state allows some 
drivers to have their initials on the car instead of a 
driving license for those people who have never had 
accidents? 


3. What college is at Hanover, New Hampshire? 
4. What is the Tarpeian Rock? 


5. What are the two largest rivers in Africa which 
flow to the Atlantic? e 


6. What American city is known locally as “The 
Hub?” 


7. What large river reaches the sea near Marseilles? 
8. What is the port of Athens? 


9. Where are you welcomed by a great white heron, 
four-and-a-half-feet high, yellow-billed and sedate, as 
you drive into a park filled with tamed egrets, roseate 
spoonbills and hundreds of other birds? . 


10. Where is the Jordan Historical Museum? 


11. How many planes a day run from Miami to 
Havana, Cuba? 


12. Where are the Grand Banks? 


13. What modern region corresponds roughly with 
the Roman Province of Mauretania? 


14, What is the capital of Ecuador? 


15. In what two countries is Lake Titicaca? 
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Restored Plymouth town will be permanent port for Mayflower II. 


BY THOMAS HOLTON HOARE 


ATE IN APRIL the Mayflower IT, 
replica of the staunch Pilgrim 
ship, will set sail from Plym- 
outh, England, to Plymouth, Massa- 
chusetts, there to be given a per- 
manent home as a good will gift 
from the people of Great Britain 
to the people of the United States. 
(See TRAVEL, July, 1956.) That ship 
is destined to become one of the 
famous shrines of early America, for 
around it will rise a living Pilgrim 
Village recapturing the spirit of 
those first years and portraying in 
precise detail the sort of existence 
the Pilgrims had. 


A TRAVEL PREVIEW 


“yi 


In the lee of the Mayflower, just 
as it happened three centuries ago, 
men and boys will work in the saw 
pit, at the grist mill, in the gardens, 
carrying on steadfastly with the 
crude tools of that time, while wom- 
en and girls will spin, weave, churn, 
dip candles and make pottery in 
the way of busy Pilgrim housewives. 

More than $1,000,000 will be 
spent to provide the unique setting. 
A 100-acre tract along the Eel River, 
closely resembling the place where 
the Pilgrims first settled, has been 
deeded by the late Mrs. Henry 
Hornblower, member of one of the 
first families of Plymouth, to “Plim- 
oth Plantation, Inc.,” a non-profit 


PILGRI 


group dedicated to the preservatiori 
of the Pilgrim heritage. 

On this site, two miles south ob 
Plymouth Rock, at a spot whictl 
will provide fine natural protec 
tion and an ideal show place fop 
the Mayflower IT, will be built the 
Plymouth of 1627—chosen because 
that was the year of the first “cen 
sus’—complete with First Stree: 
and its nineteen thatched dwellings: 
laid out as they were in the begin 
ning; the Fott Meeting House, the 
town’s place of assembly and de 
fense; a trading post, a grist mill, ar 
Indian village, a berth for the new 
Mayflower, and a museum whicl 
will house the many priceless relic 
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that have been gathered. Sheep, 
cows and goats will graze on land as 
they once grazed long ago. 

The Mayflower II journey, which 
will compress the three months of 
suffering of the original settlers into 
a possible 21-day crossing, will be 
one of the most closely followed 
adventures of the decade. The new 
ship will also be a symbol of good 
will, being built from the freely- 
given contributions—averaging two 
shillings each—of a quarter of a 
million English people. Some day 
the Mayflower II] may rival the 
Statue of Liberty as a goal for sight- 
seers from all over the world. The 
analogy is apt, for Miss Liberty was 
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VILLAGE 


also a gift from the people of a for- 
eign nation—France. 

The two Pilgrim projects at op- 
posite ends of the Atlantic are de- 
veloping in true harmony. The 
Yankee group has made available 
the services of William A. Baker, 
famed marine architect and author- 
ity on ancient ships, to Project May- 
flower Ltd. to design and supervise 
the construction of the vessel in 
England. Warwick Charlton of Lon- 
don, director of that project, has 
visited Plymouth, Massachusetts, to 
look over the spot where the ship 
will be moored. 

“It is a natural setting,” Mr. 
Charlton told his hosts at a Plym- 
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village 


outh dinner in his honor. “It could 
not have been better. If we had such 
a place in England it would attract 
thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple.” 

At Plymouth, Massachusetts, de- 
tailed planning is going ahead on 
Pilgrim Village under the direction 
of Charles R. Strickland of Boston, 
Plantation architect. 

Everything is being done to give 
the crude homes that willgoup along 
the new First Street authenticity in 
both construction and interior. Oak 
beams will be hewn from trees be- 
lieved more than 300 years old. 
Some of the ancient timbers in the 
corner posts and joints will be held 


TRAVEL MARKET PLACE 


together with trunnels or treenails 
—hand-wrought wooden pegs. The 
homes will have the vertical planked 
sidings, thatched roofs and sheep- 
skin parchment windows typical of 
the abodes of that day. They will be 
supplied with furniture of the type 
the Pilgrims used, such as trestle 
tables, benches, trundle beds, sea 
chests, churns. There will be old 
looms and coverlets of linsey-wool- 
sey, dyed with butternut hulls or 
hemlock bark. Iron kettles and oth- 
er utensils used in the 1620s will be 
in their proper places. ‘ 

Plymouth’s First House and Fort 
Meeting House, which have been 
visited by 2,500,000 persons since 
they were opened to the public in 
1949 and 1953 respectively, will be 
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MELLINGER, G833, Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia. 


VACATIONERS! Visit PAGEANT BEACH 
Hotel, Grand Cayman, B.W.I. Recently- 
built, cross ventilation. Large swimming 
pool, beautiful white sandy beach, excel- 
lent food. Located amid 8 acres tropical 
foliage, next door Grand Cayman Yacht 
Club. Write: H. O. Merren, Pageant 
Beach Co., Ltd., Georgetown, Grand 
Cayman, B.W.I. 


RARE BARGAIN. Original 16mm. Koda- 


chrome travel/adventure movies. Reduc- 
ing valuable stock. NEIL DOUGLAS, P. O. 
Box 664, Meriden, Conn. 
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GERMAN CAMERAS! Buy Rolleiflex, Ex- 
acta, many famous makes, all acces- 
sories, through our famous “Europe to 


. User" system. Save from 30% to 50% 


even after paying U. S. duties. 1957 Rol- 
leifiex f3.5G Planar, case, and exposure 
meter, $179.00 (Duty $18.00). All prod- 
ucts are genuine, latest factory produc- 
tion, brand new, guaranteed. Prices by 
return mail. Specify interests. U. S. 
agents for Worldpost. NELSON COM- 
PANY, 7810F Greenwood Avenue, Wash- 
ington 12, D. C. 


$200 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Baby- 
wear—Playtime dresses; lacing Leather 
Moccasins; New Baby Sandals. No house 
to house selling! Rush stamped, ad- 
dressed .envelope for further details. 
BABYGAY, Warsaw 85, Indiana. 


SURPRISE FROM SPAIN! Beautiful, hand- 
crafted earrings, richly decorated by 
skilled artisans of the Balearic Islands. 
A real gift value at $1.00 pair, postpaid. 
IMPEX, Box 10201, Phoenix, Arizona. 


REMEMBER your travels better with our 
POST CARDS, packaged $1.00, 54 U. S. 
Capitols, Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska & 
United Nations. 20 packs, $13.00. Makes 
er gagerce gift! MAYROSE CO., Linden, 


TRAVEL READERS 


As a reader of the items listed in the 
“TRAVEL MARKET PLACE," you can ap- 
preciate that more than 150,000 others 
will read it. If you have an item or serv- 
ice to sell, try the resultful "MARKET 
PLACE". Write TRAVEL, 50 W. 57th 
Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


moved soon to its new location. — 
The Indian Trading Post, where — 


Pilgrims used to barter for beaver 


and muskrat furs, will be repro- 
duced. A cluster of bark huts will 
make up the Indian Village. Bows 
and arrows, pottery and many other 
objects of interest will be available 
as mementos. 

A touch of the present day will 
be included in the form of a mod- 
ern museum, to which will be at- 
tached. an archeological research 
laboratory. 

A scale detailed drawing of the 
Village has been assembled showing 
how the land was divided to give 
each family a lot for a house and 
enough additional ground for plant- 
ing corn and raising an herb gar- 
den. 

Records reveal that of the nine- 
teen houses on First Street that will 
become part of the new Village, 
seven were put up in two rows the 
first year, 1621, and twelve the fol- 
lowing year. They consisted of one 
or two rooms, fourteen by eighteen 
feet in size, with half the space over- 
head floored over for sleeping quar- — 
ters in the attic. The homes were | 
much alike, except that some had a 
lean-to addition if the family was a | 
large one. One end was completely | 
taken up with a big stone fireplace. — 

Among the first dwellings to be | 
restored will be those in which Goy- 
ernor Bradford, Elder Brewster, 
Myles Standish, John Alden, John | 
Howland, Samuel Fuller and the 
Winslow family lived. Each will be 
marked with the name of the family | 
that once gave it purpose and in- | 
dustry. | 

Much of the early history of Plym- | 
outh comes from the eye-witness 
account of William Bradford, who 
directed the destinies of the colon- 
ists as governor from 1621 to 1657, 
“except for five years which he de- 
clined.” 

The Mayflower adventure was 
more than just an heroic voyage. 
These brave English dissenters laid 
the foundations of liberty on which 
Americans pride themselves today. 
The Pilgrim, Village will permit 
modern Americans to see how their 
nation was cradled, better know its 
beginnings, and thus more fully ap- 
preciate the great tradition to which 
they are heir. @ 
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x ek ke ke &* *& * FOR THE NEXT 30 DAYS ONLY— 
THIS VERY SPECIAL ‘SEEING IS BELIEVING’ OFFER 


TO INTRODUCE YOU TO AMERICA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL, MOST EXCITING NEW PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN HERITAG 


EDITOR: 
Bruce Catton, 


SPONSORS: 


The Society of 
American Historians and 
The American Association 

for State and Local 
History 


CRITICS ACCLAIM AMERICAN HERITAGE 

J. Donald Adams, N. Y. Times: “AMERICAN HERITAGE is by all 
odds my favorite magazine. I find in it more to interest me, 
more attractively presented, than I find in the pages of 
any other periodical.” 

Harper's Magazine: “Let three cheers be given for AMERICAN 
HERITAGE, The Magazine of History . . . absolutely stunning 
in both appearance and content . . .” 

Sterling North, Scripps-Howard Newspapers: “AMERICAN 
HERITAGE is exactly the sort of publication we need to renew 
our faith in America. One of the most important truth-telling, 
morale-building publishing projects in many years.” 

Time Magazine: “A rich blend of good story-telling, vivid 
historical fact and fine color pictures.”’ 

Wayne Andrews, Saturday Review: “If you would like to pick 
up a magazine devoted to American history as it might be 
written but seldom is, you will want to subscribe to AMERICAN 
HERITAGE .. . Something to say and the skill to say it. Lavishly 
illustrated.” 

Carl Victor Little, The Houston Press: “Although AMERICAN 
HERITAGE sells for $2.95, it is apparent that $10 or $12.50, 
considering the color plates, the text and the general pro- 
duction job, would be a reasonable price. If you can’t buy, 
beg or borrow AMERICAN HERITAGE, then steal a copy— 
‘ but not mine.” 

AMERICAN HERITAGE, Dept. 6601, 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17 


ONE 
TRIAL $ 
ISSUE 

FOR ONLY 


REGULAR 
PRICE: 


$2.95 


DISCOVER THE TREASURES OF THE AMERICAN PAST 
Now, for just one dollar, you can introduce yourself to the 
pictorial splendor and magnificent writing of America’s 
most widely praised new publication—AMERICAN HERITAGE 
—your gateway to the treasures of the American past. . . to 
your understanding of America’s present and future. 


WHAT AMERICAN HERITAGE IS 

6 times a year, the history of the United States comes to life 
in rich, vivid, true detail . . . in the pages of this extraordi- 
nary publication. Here you find not only the lives, the 
intimate secrets, the carefully concealed scandals of the 
“great,” but thousands of revealing glances of people like 
yourself living and working and playing and fighting, if 
need be—to build your heritage. Every issue is a fine 112 
page book for permanent enjoyment... a big 8% x 11”, 
case-bound between beautiful, durable board covers. 
Every issue is also a fine magazine . . . containing 14 varied 
articles by top writers and 25 or more full color pages of old 
prints, maps, photographs, art treasures, and unusual 
Americana . . . with no advertising to intrude. 


WHY THIS SAMPLE OFFER? 

We are offering this trial copy of AMERICAN HERITAGE for 
just one dollar ($1.95 less than you would pay in any 
bookstore), because we are confident that once you have 
experienced it—visually . . . intellectually . . . emotionally— 
you will want to become a regular subscriber. We’re 
betting you’ll like it—but we’re not plunging over our 
heads, any more than you will be. We are limiting this 
offer to the next 30 days only! So, mail the coupon below 
with your dollar today. 


P. S. As an added inducement for you to subscribe, we 
will send you an interesting proposal—an extra subscription 
offer—along with your trial copy. Your $1 trial does not, 
however, obligate you in any way! 


=== OFFER GOOD FOR 30 DAYS ONLY e MAIL COUPON TODAY!<==4 
AMERICAN HERITAGE, Dept. 6601, 551 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


i] 
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. I am enclosing one dollar ($1) in O cash O check 
1 © money order, for my introductory issue of AMERICAN 
' HERITAGE. I will also receive an extra bonus subscription 
us offer which I am at complete liberty to accept or 
; reject. I understand that the introductory issue is 
«mine to keep, whether I take advantage of the extra 
bonus offer or not. 
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'TIPS| 


for Touring 


BY CAROL LANE 


Women’s Travel Authority 


Car Telephones 


OR motorists interested in car 

telephones, here’s a brief ze- 

port on who uses them, how you 
get one, how they work. 

About 17,000 Americans have tele- 
phones in their automobiles. Country 
doctors, real estate men, contractors 
—folks who spend a lot of time in 
their car yet must keep in touch with 
the office—find them most useful. 

To own and maintain your own car 
telephone, you'll have to get a permit 
from the FCC. But most folks rent the 
equipment; the telephone company 
will install and maintain the set. For 
this, no permit is needed. 

The equipment is usually installed 
in the trunk compartment with a con- 
trol unit on or near the instrument 
panel so the phone is within reach. 

The telephone company has divid- 
ed the United States into about 250 
“Mobile Service Areas” located in the 
various centers of population. A 
monthly maintenance and_ service 
charge for calls includes a certain 
number of “message units” when 
calling within your Mobile Service 
Area. For calls to another area, it’s 
long distance—an additional charge. 

To call from your car, just dial 
operator and give her the number. 
You will be billed monthly, just as 
with your home phone. 

When someone calls you while 
you're on the road, a bell rings. If 
you're driving through traffic, the 
set can be locked and no calls will 
come through to disturb you. The 
set can also be locked when you park 
so no one else can use tht telephone. | 

If you receive a call when you’re 
away from the automobile, a red sig- 
nal on the control panel lights. When 
you return, dial the operator and she 
will connect you with the caller. @ 
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NEW 


ANGLING 


IDEA: 


ry 


Sea Fou 


BY JON GREGG 


it’s been a long time needed. But 
the point no one ever realized 
until now is that it had to be done 


[:: BEEN a long time coming and 


_by an organization large enough 


and enterprising enough to develop 
it in the right way. Now it’s done— 
and the whole fishing-boating com- 
munity can relish it—the Sea-Fari 
has been created. 

Couture Rent-A-Car, an auto- 
mobile renting company operating 
in Miami Beach and throughout 
the State of Florida, cops the credit. 
With branches for car rental in 
New York City, Chicago, Denver 
and Dallas, the rapidly expanding 
agency has established the Couture 
Sea-Fari to bring more fishermen 
into the car-rental fold. 

The Sea-Fari is a single package: 
a Car, a one-man trailer, an especial- 
ly designed Challenger molded- 
fibre-glass fishing boat with a twin 
714 H.P. Evinrude motor, all specif- 
ic U.S. Coast Guard safety equip- 
ment and a lot not specified, a full 
complement of boat gear for opera- 
tion and fishing; the entire equip- 
ment needed for a party of four— 
rods, reels, tackle, boxes, landing 
nets; a fishing packet showing every 
road from any fishing ground to any 


A 
TRAVEL 
PADVENTURES 
IN 


CL FISHING 


Anglers with rented car, boat begin jaunt 


other; charts of all fishing areas with 
“best spots’ marked; advice on size? 
line, hooks, rig and bait to be used| 
in each area; list of hotels, motels, , 
fishing camps (Couture will make} 
reservations if desired); a call-in) 
service to local Couture managers: 
who will report fishing conditions 
in the locality and give a home office: 
report of conditions all over the 
State of Florida. Ted Williams, who 
knows fishing in Florida as well as 
or even better than he knows the: 
right field wall at Boston, has se- 
lected all the equipment used. 

If anything is overlooked, w 
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HOW TO GET BY IN FRANCE 


Announcing Harian's new 12-inch long playing record 
The 100 Words You Need Most in France 
with 32-page vest-pocket size word reminder 
The 700 Words You Need Most in France are the words to 
help you at the hotel, when shopping, on the train, etc. 
Whether you want to ask the price, say ‘‘Thanks,’’ comment 
on the weather, send away your laundry, or make yourself un- 
derstood as you wander around France, Harian’s 33 R.P.M 
long playing record really helps you get what you want. 
This is the fast, easy way to learn these 700 basic words 
“for keeps.’’ When you listen to this record, you hear the 
words in both English and French (unlike so many language 
records which omit the English altogether). You know what 
the words mean, you recognize them when you hear them, 
and you know how to pronounce them. The accompanying 32- 
page vest-pocket size word reminder familiarizes you with 
these words still more: You recognize them whenever you 
see them in print, you know what they mean, and because 
this word reminder is so convenient to carry, you'll take it 
wherever you go to refresh your memory and always know 
what to say and how to say it. 
A 12-inch record gives almost twice as many words as 
would 4 L0-ineh record. If you know what 10-inch language 
records sell for, you'd think $5.95 a reasonable price for 
Harian’s 12-ineh record and word reminder. But Harian’s 
The 700 Words You Need Most in France plus the word 
reminder costs only $2.95, 
When $2.95 can make such a great difference in how you 
enjoy your trip in France, it’s not worth while trying to get 
along without this record and word reminder, So send for 
yours today, 


HOW TO GET BY in GERMANY, ITALY, SPAIN, 
MEXICO, CUBA, AND MOST OF SOUTH AMERICA 


Three similar 12-inch 33 R.P.M. long-playing rec- 
ords, each with 32-page vest-pocket size word re- 
minder : 

The 700 words you need most in Germany. Record 
plus word reminder, $2.95. 

The 700 words you need most in Italy. Record 
plus word reminder. $2.95. 

The 700 words you need most in Spain, Mexico, 
Cuba, and most of South America. Record plus 
word reminder. $2.95. 

Special offer: all 4 records (plus word reminders) _f¢ for r $10 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 8 Spring St. 2a 
GREENLAWN (Long Island), N. Y. 
T enclose $ .. . (cash, check, or money order). ] 


Please send me the 12-inch long playing records checked 
below. YOU WILL REFUND MY MONEY IF I AM 
NOT SATISFIED. 
The 700 words you will need most in France. $2.95 
The 700 words you will need most in Germany. $2.95 I 
The 700 words you will need most in Italy. $2.95 
UO The 700 words you will need most in Spain, 
Mexico, Cuba, most of South America, $2.95 
C) Special offer: all 4 records for $10 1 


Print name 


Address .... 
City & State 


vacation in marvelous 


eae ofa vacation state! 


Happy crew spends more time on river-fishing sprees as result of one-stop renting service. 


don’t know what it is. All you need pendable service is available with 
i é r local trav boats and good motors serv- ee fem be 
is to contact your local travel agent, good 8 ‘ ye Water fun everywhere in Missouri. It’s a land 
reserve a Sea-Fari package and go iced by experts at prices which lo- of lokes. und: rivers. Where-WouTlls tleh- fence 
‘ : = 2 al liveries ma I In the water ski and go boating to your heart’s 
to any part of Florida you want. cal liveries can’t touch. In delight Hikteesi DEK Scenery) Conaal 
The package meets you. The total spring, Couture will expand its Sea- Wonderful is how you'll describe 
cost per week is $110. For a party Fari fleet to northern cities it serv- your thrifty family vacation in 
: ae fice LO7 b ; ices. In the New York area, there Missouri. Visit more than 100 his- 
of four it works out to $27.50 per Sete pk ae torte and’ scenie: places? Seemines 
person. will be boat depots in Earn: league baseball and outdoor opera 
If fishing isn’t the object, Cou- Westchester County, Connecticut in Kansas City or St. Louis, Enjoy 
: rs : i 
; rater and New Jersey so that the boats Missouri’s caves, springs, lakes and 
ture will substitute water skis or and New J tivers,. Send fae FREER: lesan 
skin-diving equipment for the fish- need not be tr ailed over bric ges Feateeduaenteptemieminedeetenteertens me Ta 
oO : x 
ing tackle at the same price, and from mid-city depots. j MO. DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
i i tors for water- Angler addicts heretofore frus- | | Dept. C-761 Jefferson City, Mo. 
with appropriate motors fo : : en ; Please send me your full color litera- | 
skiing. If just having a boat along trated from lack of a suitable boat I ture about places to go, things to do, and | 
8: J : 3 S ae. . | ] A ] where to stay in marvelous Missouri. 
is the object, it is still an inexpen- or full equipment need no longer ) Nees | 
sive outing fret. Fun and adventure now start | | address ; 
This will be the first time a de- and end with a Sea-Fari. @ | _citv—____ —State—_____| 
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ODDS AND INNS 


ECENT SURVEY shows that Flor- 
Ri: now has 7,236 hotels, 

motels, roughly 10% of na- 
tion’s total, grossing over 16% of 
all U.S. business: . . . New $200,000 
grand ballroom opened in Lafay- 
ette Hotel at Long Beach, Calif., 
covers 15,000 square feet, holds 
1,800 persons. . . . Despite tensions 
in Middle East, officials of Hilton 
Hotels are going through with plans 
to build Nile Hilton, expect to open 
400-room hotel in 1958... . Chi- 
cago’s Palmer House has installed 
two escalators to link lobby with 
coffee shop. . . . Final reports show 
hotels did 4% more business in 1956 
than in 1955, also rise in new build- 
ing construction. Chicago’s 
Drake Hotel will build $2,000,000 
hotel in city’s suburbs, will be 
named Drake North. . . . Sheraton 
Corp. has purchased its 44th hotel, 
Henry Watterson in Louisville, 
Ky., with 225 rooms, air-condition- 
ing, upcoming modernization pro- 
gram. Honolulu rumors say 
that Hilton is negotiating to buy all 
four Matson Waikiki hotels for 
around $30,000,000. woe noOvt 
Hotels has bought Thomas Jeffer- 
son Inn at Charlottesville, Va., 85- 
room hotel built in 1950, with swim- 
ming pool, air-conditioned rooms, 
restaurant... . Study of recent con- 
ventions by hotel industry shows 
meeting-goers are “more sedate, less 
carousing” than in past. . . . Con- 
struction has begun on lavish, $15,- 
000,000 Diplomat Hotel, Motel, 
Country Club to be built at Holly- 
wood, Fla., dotting 300-acre land- 
scape with 18-hole golf course, 
yacht slips, recreation facilities, 
plans giving 325-room oceanfront 
hotel large cabana club, private 
beach, two swimming pools, 100 
cabanas, with 150-room motel near- 
by... . Havana’s 18-story, 300-room 
Capri Hotel is scheduled to open 
in November, cost $6,000,000, be 
entirely air-conditioned. . . . Ja- 
maica’s Montego Bay Motel has 
changed its name to Montego 
Court. . . . Hotel de la Borda in 
Taxco, Mexico, has added 93 rooms, 
modernized its hotel lobby. s 
Syndicate plans to build $6,000,000 
hotel on Jamaica coast. 
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HOTEL HEADLINERS 


Denver’s Brown Palace Plans Huge 22-Story Addition 


ENVER’s famous Brown Palace. 
D Hotel, located in the heart of 

the city, has announced plans 
for an addition, to be called Brown 
Palace West, 22 stories high and 
built of reinforced concrete. Com- 
pletely air-conditioned, the struc- 
ture will have 288 rooms, all with 
views of the surrounding mountain 
areas. The old Brown Palace will 
be connected by bridge and tunnel 
to the new building. The bridge, 
designed with hanging gardens, 
will form a carriage entrance to 
Brown Palace and a motor entrance 
to the new structure. Construction 
will start this spring with date of 
completion scheduled for 1958. 


San F rancisco Awaits Luxury Hotel, First Since 1920s 


UGE LUXURY hotel will be con- 
Hhereces in San Francisco by 
the Jack Tar Hotels, first new 
structure in the city since 1920s. The 
development, costing approximate- 
ly $10,000,000, will include a 400- 
room hotel, an office building con- 
taining approximately 150,000 
square feet, and an underground 
parking lot for 600 automobiles. 
The hotel will be one of the most 
modern in the country, according 
to company officials. It is designed 
with large garden areas, mezzanine 


shops, a modern restaurant and 
heated swimming pool. Accommo- 
dations for large conventions and 
social events will be available. 
The office building, air-condi- 


‘tioned throughout, will rent its 


main floor to banks and investment 
houses. Office space, which is being 
leased now, is designed to be among 
the most modern in the San Fran- 
cisco area. 

Construction is scheduled to 
start in the summer of 1957 and is 
to be completed in 1959. 


World’s Largest Drive-In Hotel Opens Near Capital 


oRLD’s largest drive-in hotel, 
W te Marriott Motor Hotel, 

opened recently on the banks 
of the Potomac River near Wash- 
ington, D.C. The 370-room struc- 
ture cost $5,000,000 to build, is com- 
pletely sound-proofed to prevent 
guests from being disturbed by early 
departures, late arrivals and high- 
way traffic. 

Guests at the Marriott do not 
have to get out of their cars to regis- 
ter, but simply drive up, select their 
room from color photos presented 


in their cars and then drive directly 
to their rooms. 

The drive-in hotel maintains a 
staff of baby-sitters, arranges sight- 
seeing tours and makes reservations 
for theatre and sports events. On the 
grounds are swimming pools for 
children and adults, and a_play- 
ground for toddlers. Each room has 
high-fidelity radio, television, wall- 
to-wall carpeting. 

The Marriott is located just off 
U.S. Highway 1 on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac River. 
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T IS ASTONISHING how many per- 
ES go vacationing without pre- 

‘paring for appropriate fun after 
arrival. However, an entire school 
of specialists has ridden, to the 
rescue, and conspicuous among 
them is Patrick Ellam, whose ad- 
mirable Sportsman’s Guide to the 
Caribbean (New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., 130 pages, illus.) has recently 
reached the bookstalls. 

Mr. Ellam has little interest or 
patience with those visitors who ex- 
pect just to lie and soak up the sun- 
shine, being concerned exclusively 
with those who wish to enjoy area 
sports—not merely hunting and fish- 
ing, but polo, jai alai, water-skiing, 
tennis and such, as well as skin-div- 
ing, personal flying, mountaineer- 
ing and rafting. 

In ordinary usage, to speak of the 
West Indies is to refer to the Greater 
Antilles, with a nod at the Bahamas, 
Jamaica and Tobago, but such cas- 
ual nonsense will not suffice for any- 
one as conscientious as Mr. Ellam. 
To him, the Caribbean Islands con- 
stitute the whole arc of republics 
and dependencies from Miami, in 
the mainland of North America, to 
the Delta of the Orinoco on the 
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travel book selection 


‘Sportsman’s Guide to Caribbean’ Aids Touring Player or Spectator 


mainland of South America. This 
means constant changes of language 
and community habits, but the au- 
thor takes all into account and 
comes up with many shrewd and 
pungent references to local condi- 
tions. 

His pattern is a breakdown into 
three great divisions—1, Participa- 
tion Sports; 2, Spectator Sports, and 
3, what he chooses to call Offbeat 
Sports. Within these limits, it does 
not seem that Mr. Ellam misses a 
trick, while he manages to convey, 
in his concise style of writing, many 
interesting oddities of observation. 
For example, take this thumbnail 
sketch of the Island of Andros: 


“Language—English. Currency: 
Bahama pounds (rate about $2.80 
per pound). 

One tackle shop. No night life. 
Few roads. Glass-bottomed boat. 
Ghosts for rent. Dress casual. 
Countryside flat, with much bush.” 


The “ghost” reference, we find from 
other sources, indicates a local con- 
stable who makes a living selling 
good-luck charms to the tourists. 

Actually, this engaging little 
book deals specifically with only 36 
places, but these have been chosen 
on the basis of their being the best- 
known Caribbean centers of as 
many types of sport. Alligator (cro- 
codile) hunting thus is localized on 
the south coast of Jamaica. For deer- 
hunting, it is St. Croix, in the Vir- 
gin Islands. 

Provision is made even for the 
baseball enthusiast. In the Indies, 
there is a Winter League and a 
Caribbean Title, with sensational 
games on diamonds in San Juan 
and Havana. Boxing and _horse- 
racing, variously in Barbados, 
Jamaica, Trinidad and the Domin- 
ican Republic, also cater to anyone 
sufficiently disengaged to be home- 
sick. 

The visitor blessed with imagina- 
tion naturally will prefer the enjoy- 
ment of sports that he cannot find 
so readily at home. Iguana hunting 


in the Tobago Cays must be more 
exciting to visitors by far than deer- 
hunting at St, Croix in the Virgins, 
as the Carrera de Cintas on the Isle 
of Pines should have elements of 
adveniure not to be found in ordi- 
nary soccer at Port-au-Prince. 

Several appendices provide fish- 
ing tables, yachting facilities, air 
routes and a keyed map of the whole 
Caribbean sweep, showing preferred 
spots for all the sports. 

The excellent photographs in 

color and _ black-and-white were 
taken by the author. 
' There is, of course, the necessary 
information concerning visitor re- 
quirements—passports, visas, that 
sort of thing—where to obtain 
guides, with names as well as ad- 
dresses, and occasionally a word of 
special recommendation, transpor- 
tation lines, what to wear, what to 
carry—you can obtain guns and 
tackle locally and need not bring 
them from home—and above all, 
there are the probable costs—what 
you should and should not pay for 
normal services.—A. E. K. 


Special to N.T.C. Members 


Books reviewed each month are 


offered to members of the National’ 


Travel Club at substantially re- 
duced prices. To purchase your 
copy, fill out coupon below and en- 
close remittance. Delivery is post- 
paid. @ 


cc ---- SS —— 


| National Travel Club 
| 50 West 57th Street 
| New York 19, N. Y. 


| Please send me The Sportsman’s 
| Guide to the Caribbean at the special 
| membership price of $2.50. 


Remittance is enclosed. 
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HAT IS COLOR temperature, and do you have to 

know anything about it for practical picture- 

taking? Color photography is a matter of match- 
ing film, filters and illumination. Each of these ele- 
ments, pursued separately, can become very compli- 
cated, if not confusing. There is a lot of unnecessary 
mystification, which can be eliminated if we get right 
down to basics. Look at Mountain Lake, reproduced 
here. In color, this photo has purple mountains due to 
distant haze, blue water in the shadows from reflected 
light, and pink water in the foreground from a setting 
sun. Three different color temperatures are visible in 
a simple outdoor scene. 

Color temperature is a convenient way of referring 
to the color of light. It makes it easier to explain a lot of 
things about film, light and filters. Rather than being 
a mysterious and hidden attribute, it is a means of dis- 
pelling mysteries and making them easy to understand. 

If you switch on a light to read in a darkened room, 
the page is bathed in white light. The same occurs if you 
open a curtain and let the sunlight illuminate the book. 
Or is it the same? The “white” illumination of the 
electric bulb suddenly appears yellow in comparison 
with the blue-white sunlight. 

If your eye can notice the difference, so can color 
film. In fact, film notices every nuance. That is why 
color pictures often show up tinges of yellow, blue or 
red that were overlooked in the original scene. You 
can’t fool color film. However, you can understand 
and control it, not only in selecting film types, but also 
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VAGABOND 


CAMERA 


BY WILL LANE 


Problem.of shooting lakeside scene (left) in color with its many dif- 
ferent hues can be solved by using temperature chart (opposite page). 


in the use of filters, lights, time of day and weather con- 
ditions. 

Take a horseshoe and put it in a blacksmith’s forge. 
It becomes heated, first to a dull red, then to a bright, 
cherry red. The color changes, as the temperature goes 
up, to a straw-color yellow, when (temperature 
4,908°F.) it is the color of an ordinary Mazda reading 
lamp. Keep pouring on the coal, up to 10,340°F., and 
you have the color temperature of average outdoor sun- 
light. 

This, briefly, is the theoretical basis of color tempera- 
ture calibration, except that the Kelvin scale is used 
instead of Fahrenheit. The temperatures above would 
be 3.000°K and 6,000°K, respectively. The Kelvin scale 
is equivalent to centigrade, except it starts at 273°C 
(absolute zero) . Color temperatures of light sources are 
always given in Kelvin units. 

Look at the table of color temperatures. On one side 
are the various light sources, and on the other, the types’ 
of film. These have to balance. The color temperature 
is the fulcrum of the balance scale. To maintain 
equilibrium, a straight line is necessary from light 
source to color film. For example, if we pivot on 
6,000°K, this calls for daylight type film, and illumina- 
tion from average sunlight, or blue flash bulbs. Any oth- 
er combination will throw the color scale off balance. 
An overcast sky, with a color temperature of 7,000 on 
8,000 degrees, means an excess of blue. The scene will be 
too “cold.” On the other hand, if the sun is low, in early 
morning or late afternoon, the sun’s blue rays become: 
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tor color-clicking photos, try these top-notch cues 


COLOR TEMPERATURES 
_LIGHT SOURCE DEGREES KELVIN COLOR FILM TYPE 


Clear Blue sky 
4 


— 10,000 — 
— 9,000 — 
— 8,000 — 


Overcast Sky 
Electronic (strobe) flash — 7,000 — 


Average 10am-3pm supleds 
Blue flash bulbs - + i 
~ 


Blue flood bulbs 


6,000 —Daylight Type Film 


, PT 
5,000 — 


? 


Clear flash bulbs (3800) 
Flood Bulbs (3400) 
Tungsten (3200) 


4,000 — 
Type “F” Film (3800) 
Type “B” Film (3400) 
Type “A” Film (3200) 

3,000 — 

Ordinary house lamps 

(2500 to 3000) 


Candle Flame 
(1200 to 2000) 


scattered by atmospheric dust. “Warm” lighting results. 
You see the characteristic reds and yellows of sunrise 
and sunset scenes. This is fine for scenic views, when 
blood-red oceans or pink snowscapes appear natural 
and dramatic. But it’s not good for portraits or close- 
ups of people. People are special, and the reproduction 
of faces and flesh tones should be accurate, or the result 
is unpleasing. Shoot between 10:00 a.m. and 3:00 p.m., 
in clear sunlight for accurate color reproduction. 

Atmospheric conditions and time of day continuous- 
ly affect the spectral distribution of sunlight, but one 
source that never varies is the flash bulb. It is manufac- 
tured with great uniformity. When you use blue bulbs, 
you get uniform 6,000°K illumination. 

All color films come in the daylight type. In addi- 
tion, most films, Kodachrome, Ektachrome, Ansco- 
chrome, etc., also come in one or more night type films. 
These are Type A, Type B and Type F, balanced, re- 
spectively, for illumination of 3,200°K, 3,400°K, and 
3,800°K. 

Type A is professional sheet film. Type B is amateur 
roll film balanced for photoflood lamps. This type is 
superseded mostly now by Type F, which is the most 
popular night-type film for general use. Type F color 
films are balanced for use with clear flash bulbs, except 
for SM and SF flashbulbs, which are not recommended 
for color. 

From the chart of color temperatures, you can see 
that Type F film is balanced for about 3,800°K. What 
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happens with this film if you use photoflood lamps? 
The latter, being 3,400°K, their illumination is warmer, 
has more red. This might not be too noticeable in a 
dark room, but light areas would tend to have a pinkish 
cast. Faces or Hesh tones, of course, would tend to look 
dark, tanned or red. 

To carry this experiment a step further, you could 
try ordinary house lamps, or even candles (1,000°K) . 
Our color temperature chart again will help you predict 
what the results will look like. 

What if you take the Type F film outdoors? In aver- 
age sunlight (6,000°K) the 3,800°K film will be quite a 
bit off. Obviously your color slide will provide a rather 
cold reproduction of the scene, with a bluish cast over- 
all. 

One of the best ways to reduce this bluish cast is 
to use clear, wire-filled flash bulbs. They cut down the 
cast to the background areas where the sunlight pre- 
dominates. For complete color accuracy, all light would 
have to be from unfrosted flashbulbs. 

It’s easy to visualize the results from any conditions 
if you refer to the Color Temperature Chart. This can 
save you a lot of film and experimentation. 

Unfortunately, it’s not always easy to balance film 
and light sources. Then we have to call on the aid of 
color filters. Never use filters unless you have to, unless 
there is a definite purpose which you understand. 
Shoot without filters wherever possible as this gives the 
most predictable results. ‘The instruction sheet that 
comes with each roll of film gives filter recommenda- 
tions. Glass filters, being relatively expensive, should 
be purchased only for permanent use. Filters that are to 
be used only a few times, may be purchased in gels or 
gelatin form, in l-inch or 2-inch squares, depending 
on lens size. These gelatins must be handled with care, 
and once soiled have to be discarded. 

Filter recommendations for the new high-speed 
Anscochrome color film are listed in a pocket Ex- 
posure Guide. For free copy, write to . . . Anscochrome 
Film Exposure Guide, Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. En- 
close a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 

Also recommended is an excellent new pamphlet, 
Better Color Pictures with High-Speed Anscochrome 
Film (75c), which is available at most photo stores. It 
is the most up-to-date booklet on color photography 
which I have been able to find. It will answer all of 
your questions on filters, flash bulbs, indoor and out- 
door photography, exposure meters and photoflood 
portraits. There is even a chapter on makeup for color 
portraits, and a section on trouble-shooting. A techni- 
cal section covers processing and color printing. I can 
recommend this book to all stages of beginners and ad- 
vanced photographers. # 
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Lines Aft... 


Underwater Vacation 


Dear Sirs: 

We read with interest Underwater 
Vacation (TRaveEL, Jan., 1957) which 
refers to Mako, skin-diving ship. This 
sounds like exactly the kind of vacation 
my husband and I are looking for. We 
would appreciate your advising us whom 
to contact for more detailed informa- 
tion. 

Mrs. Harry Blamey 
Chicago, Ill. 


TRAVELER Blamey, scores of other en- 
thusiasts, may obtain information direct- 
ly from Capt. Jordan Klein, Underwater 
Sports, Inc., 2219 Biscayne Boulevard, 
Miami, Fla—Ed. 


Tax Facts 


Dear Sirs: 

I noticed in the December issue the 
paragraph in the Travel Digest that 
“through mix-up, law still taxes overseas 
flights covering distance from U. S. air- 
ports to points over U. S. shoreline.” As 
a reader of TrAvEL for several years, I 
have the highest respect for your stand- 
ards and, therefore, wish to correct the 
misleading impression that this item 
gives. The tax on overseas flights from 
the airport to the shoreline is a feature 
of the new transportation tax in cases 
of flights going to Alaska and Hawaii 
from the States. For example, under the 
new law a flight from Los Angeles to 
Honolulu would be taxed from Los 
Angeles to the three-mile limit off Cali- 
fornia and then from the three-mile limit 
off Oahu to Honolulu (assuming that 
the plane’s normal route does not go 
over any other portion of Hawaii en route 
to Honolulu). On the other hand, a flight 
from Los Angeles to Mexico City would 
be completely tax free. The taxing of 
“stub” ends of the trips to Alaska and 
Hawaii is necessary to avoid conflict 
with the Constitutional provision that 
excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States (Section VIII, paragraph 
iN 

John B. Huffaker 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bermuda Memories 


Dear Sirs: 

I have only been a Travel Club mem- 
ber two years. I feel like an old timer 
already. Your articles on Bermuda alone 
are worth the price of the magazine. 
They bring back happy memories of a 
week my husband and I spent in this 
ideal vacationland recently. 

Mrs. Wilbur B. Trushell 
Scio, O. 
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Bus Cuss 


Dear Sirs: 


In Travel Digest, December issue, un- 
der “No More Passenger Trains?”, you 
quote the President of the Greyhound 
Corporation to the effect that “railway 


passenger service will be virtually aban- 


doned in 10 years,” and will be replaced 
by more modern buses. . . . It surprises 
me to know that the President of Grey- 
hound would put passenger trains “vir- 
tually” out of business. At least, being 
“permitted” to operate on privately 
owned highways, assuming that we who 
pay the taxes to build the highways own 
them, this executive might have ap- 
proached his kill in a little more diplo- 
matic manner. . . . Or does the Grey- 
hound President presume too much in 
not fearing that an aroused public may 
some day insist that the bus and truck 
companies build their own highways? 
. Does he not know that to build 
these highways the railways are heavily 
taxed the same as all the rest of us... 
making it possible for his company to 
operate with a profit? 
Edward F. Flynn 
Saint Paul, Minn. 


Tickled Traveler 
Dear Sirs: 


As an appreciative and attentive read- 
er, it tickles me anytime you confirm 
opinions we were able to form in our 
travels—and it tickles us doubly if we 
can catch you with a mistake—wether it 
be typographical, factual or of judge- 
ment....1) page 10 January issue un- 
der “Dateline Vienna” will you please 
note that Vorarlberg is Austrias western- 
most province. ...2) Traveltwister #5 
lists correctly the country of Yougo- 
slavia. However the inference that you 
will need a jeep is not only misleading, 
but particularly inappropriate for the 
direct connection. ... While leading thru 
mountainous areas of moderate altitude, 
the road from Trieste via Ljubljana to 
Zagreb is better than fair. . . . From 
Zagreb to Beograd is the only stretch 
of continuous concrete-surfaced 2 lane 
highway we encountered while travelling 
in Yugo this last summer. . . This slight 
disagreement will in no way lessen my 
enjoyment of your very excellent maga- 
zine. 

Dr. Ernst Sternfeld 
Toledo, O. 


TRAVEL is triply tickled to point out for 
TRAVELER Sternfeld the spelling of 
“whether” and “Yugoslavia,” other slips 
in his epistle, but similarly enjoys re- 
ceiving the corrected information —Ed. 
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- Twister Answers 


1. Ac, bf, ce, dg, ea, fb, gd. 2. Connecti- 
cut. 3. Dartmouth. 4. The Rock on the 
Capitoline Hill Rome from which crim- 
inals were thrown. 5. Congo and Niger 
Rivers. 6. Boston, Massachusetts. 7, The 
Rhone River. 8. Piraeus. 9. Anhinga 
Trail at the entrance to Everglades Na- 
tional Park, Florida. 10. Jordan, Ontario, 
Canada. 11. Eighteen. 12. Shoals off the 
Eastern Coast of Newfoundland: noted 
Fishing Grounds. 13. Morocco. 14. 
Quito. 15. Peru and Bolivia. 
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TRAVEL'S PICTURES 


(Top) Butler & Sth, Inc.; (Bottom) Daytona 
Beach Area Photo. P. Scott- Atwater Manufacturing 
P. 12: (Top Lett)” Rio Grande from Monkmeyer ; 
(Tog Right) N. Y. Central Railroad; (Bottom Left) 
R. P. from Munkneyers (Bottom Right) Canadian 
National Railways. P. 13: (Left) Southern Pacific News 
Bureau; (Right) N. Y. Central System. P. 15: (Top to 
Bottom) Pennsylvania Railroad; Southern Pacific News 
Bureau; Rio Grande from Monkmeyer; NoYes ool 
Railroad. P. 16: Pan Am World Airways System. P. 17: 
(Top) Three Lions; (Bottom) Panagra. P. 18: ron 
Grace Line; (Bottom) Panagra. P. 19: (Top) Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways System, (Bottom) Panagra. P. 21: 
Robert F. Warner, Inc. P. 22-24: Author. P. 26-27: 
ats P. 28-31: Camera Clix. P. 33-36: Author. 
37-39: Florida State Tourist Bureau. P. 40: Author. 

P. 41-43: Texas State Parks Board. P. 45-49: Violet 
Gilmour. P. 50: Pan American World Airways. P. 56: 
Blontaa State News Bureau. P. 58: William B. Tabler. 
60-61: Author. P. 65: (Top) Sitmar Daas (Middle) 
hiinois Highway Commission; (Bottom) Ethiopian Air- 
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Wagner Note 


Dear Sirs: ‘“ 

In the January 1957, issue of TRavet, 
your Travel Twister answer to question 
3 is incorrect. Richard Wagner was 
born at Leipzig, not Bayreuth. 

Arthur V. Hargett 
New York, N. Y. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


Brief News Bulletins From Around The 


World 


2,150 CAMP SITES PLANNED 
Usb. Dept. -of “Agricul- 
ture has made” plans” TrOnew: 

2,150 new camping, pic- 
nicking grounds throughout 
U.S., which will be built 
during next 5 years, plus 
repairing tables, fire= 
places on existing 
grounds. Officials report 
present facilities are in 
poor condition due to ex-= 
cesSive use, many popular 
areas forced to close for 
indefinite periods. 


NEW PARK OPENS IN CANADA 

Winagami Lake Provincial 
Park has been established 
in northern Alberta. Lo- 
cated 20 miles northwest 
of High Prairie, new site 
covers 2,932 acres. Wina- 
gami Lake is famed for its 
fishing waters plus its 
shallow, sandy beach areas 
which are safe for chil- 
dren, non=Swimmers. 


SLIDES BLOCK PAN AM ROAD 
Nearly completed 25-. 
mile stretch of Pan Amer- 
ican Highway linking Mex- 

ico, Guatemala was des- 
troyed by landslides. Road 
commissioner had planned 
to complete project this 
spring, now expects high- 
‘way to open in 1958. 


NYC TO EXPAND LA GUARDIA 

Plans are underway to 
expand NYC's La Guardia 
Airport into huge termi- 
nal, adding 4 new loading 
platforms, tripling length 
of terminal building. Of- 
ficials hope to fill in 
lagoon area, extend run- 
ways. Program costs 
$30,000,000. 
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CHILE MAY CUT TOURIST TAX 

Chilean government is 
considering encouraging 
its tourist business by 
exempting travelers, car-= 
riers from all tourist 
taxes, Spur hotel con- 
struction by offering tax 
write-offs. Country may 
also create National Tour- 
ism Council to promote 
travel. Under proposed 
bill, tourists would be 
permitted to buy souvenirs 
worth up to $200 duty- 
free. 


NEW TRAIN TO LINK VENICE 
Electric train service 
will link Milan with Ven- 

ice on Mar. 1, cutting 
travel time by one hour. 
Service has already begun 
on Milan-Verona line, Ssav- 
ing, 2Osto. 2o minutes. 
Travelers are advised to 
consult new train sched-= 
ules for further changes. 


SOME NEVER LEAVE HOME? 
University of Michigan 
study shows that 3 of ev- 
ery 4 American adults have 
never taken any air trips, 
half have never been more 
than 100 miles by bus, 30% 

have never traveled by 
train, 11% have never gone 
more than 100 miles by 
auto. 


CAA ORDERS 23 RADAR SETS 
Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration has placed or- 
ders for 23 long-range 
radars to be used as part 
of coast-to-coast traffic 
control network. New ex- 
penditure is part of 
$240,000,000 airways im- 
provement program. 


PERU ENDS U.S. VISA NEED 
Peru has. eliminated 
visa requirements for 
U.S. citizens entering 
country since Feb. l. 
Americans now need only 
valid passports for entry. 


’ Peru issues landing card 


costing $2.00 to all non- 
immigrant U.S. passport 
holders. With easing of 
Peru entry, U.S. citizens 
can now visit any country 
in South America without 
visa. 


LINE ASKS CLERGY DISCOUNT © 


Bonanza Air Lines has 
applied to Civil Aeronau- 


tics Board to reduce fares 


for ministers of religion 
on its flights. Line will 
provide identification 
cards to all bona fide 
clergy, must be presented. 
to purchase tickets which 
will be sold at half price 
of one-way fares on Space 
available basis. 


UN URGES EASY TRAVEL RULES 

United Nations Transport 
& Communications Commis-— 
sion urged action to sim- 
plify passport procedures, 
frontier crossing formali- 
ties, recommended "recip-— 
rocal arrangements between 
countries located in same 
region." 


MOORE McCORMACK BUYS LINE 

Pacific Argentine Brazil 
Line, Inc., has been sold 
to R. Stanley Dollar & 
Moore McCormack Lines. 
From Feb. 1 on, all sail- 
ings of Pope & Talbot's 
Pathfinder, Forester will 
be under Moore McCormack 
flags. 
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NORTHEAST BEGINS MIAMI RUN 

Northeast Airlines, new- 
ly-authorized carrier on 
NYC-Florida run, began 
coach, first-class service 
on Miami run in January. 
Boston=-Miami service began 
Jan. 20. 


ARCTIC STAGES CANOE RACE 
International canoe ral- 
ly will be staged July 
1-13 along rivers border= 
ing Finnish-Swedish fron- 
tier near Arctic Circle. 


NEW EUROPE AIR HOP ROUTED 
Pan American World Air- 
ways will begin direct, 
one-plane service to 
Paris, Rome from Chicago, 
Detroit on June 2, contin= 
uing every Sunday, Thurs- 
day. Flights return on 


a6 following Tuesday, Satur- 


day. New run, in effect 
until Oct. 5, will -be in 
DC-7C Clippers, carry both 
first-class, tourist 
fares. 


RAILRIDERS PLAN EUROPE HOP 
Railroad Enthusiasts, 
Inc., has chartered plane 

trip to Europe from NYC 
Sept. 6, carrying 58 per- 
sons for 23-day tour, will 
ride foreign trains. Air 
transportation will be un- 
der $270. Train devotees 
interested in making trip 
may contact Arthur T. 
Knowles, P.O. Box 1943, 
NCL Ne Ys 


TMT BARS CARS ON THURSDAY 
TMT Cuba, ferry service 
from Havana to Key West, 
Fla., will discontinue 
carrying autos on its 
Thursday return trips from 
Havana until further no- 
tice. All other runs will 
Cartecears as usual, 


NATIONAL LINKS BALTIMORE 

National Airlines has 
started daily nonstop 
coach service from Balti- 
more to Miami, opened new 
city ticket office in 
downtown Baltimore Emerson 
Hotel. 
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APL RENAMES PACIFIC SHIP 
Luxury liner S.S. Pan- 
ama, formerly owned by 
Panama Line, has been re- 
named President Hoover, 
now sails under American 
President Lines flag from 
San Francisco, will make 7 
Pacific cruises this year, 
with stops at Yokohama, 
Manila, Hong Kong, Kobe. 
With transfer of Panama, 
Panama Line has revised 
its schedule, now plans 4 
Sailings per month from 
NYC to Haiti, Canal Zone. 


SYDNEY-LONDON AIR TIME CUT 

Air travel time from 
Sydney, Australia, to Lon- 
don via BOAC will be 
slashed to 57 hours from 
78 by eliminating stopover 
in Singapore. Line flys 
route with Lockheed Super 
Constellations, will soon 
cut time to 52 hours with 
switch to turboprop Bri- 
tannia in March. Hop will 
be made in 28 hours in 
1958 when Boeing's 707 jet 
airliners will be intro- 
duced. 


USSR SEES TOURISM INCREASE 
More than 2,500 American 
tourists visited Russia 
last year, according to 
Intourrst. oLrficral: USSR 
travel bureau. Russians 
expect 10,000 Americans 
this year. Travelers re- 
turning from Russia com- 
plain of unrealistic ruble 
exchange, lack of up-to- 
date accommodations, visa 
delays. However, Intourist 
recently announced plans 
to reduce’ cost of stays to 
encourage travel. 


TRAVEL DIGEST 


POLAND TO SPEED ITS VISAS 

Poland's national travel 
office, Orbis, has an- 
nounced that Polish Consu- 
lates throughout world 
will issue visas to tour- 
ists-in 8 days on pre— 
sentation of Orbis coupons 
or evidence of their pur- 
chase. Coupons, available 
through travel agents, 
represent advance payment 
covering accommodations, 
tourist services in Po-= 
land. 


ONTARIO BUILDS BARD HOUSE 
Permanent building to 
house Shakespearian thea- 
tre is nearing finish at 
Stratford, Ontario, will 

replace former tent, be 
ready for this year's 
drama season. Bard's fes-— 
tival will be held from 
July 1 to Sept. 7, Strat-—- 
ford Music Festival from 
JULY, SIStOSSDCDL ena. 


RAILS ADD NEW WASH. STOP 
Great Northern Railway 
opened its first suburban 
station at Edmonds, Wash., 
17 miles north of Seattle, 
costing $160,000, as "con- 
ditional" stop for all its 
trains bound for or re- 
turning from non-local 

points. 


LINE CANCELS WINTER CRUISE. 
American Export Lines' 
Constitution cancelled its. 
59-day cruise through Med- 
iterranean, substituted 

instead 2 roundtrip voy- 
ages to Europe. However, 
American Export is re- 
scheduling Mid-East cruise 
iM LISS. 


i eee 
LATEST SURVEY FINDS EUROPE FUEL CONDITIONS IMPROVED 

Travelers planning to motor abroad will find much of 
reported oil shortages in Europe alleviated, with ra- 
tioning continuing in only five countries: Turkey, 
France, Denmark, Great Britain, Ireland. However, even > 
in these countries, regulations have little effect on 
overseas visitors, with unrestricted driving for hired 
cars, Special allotments for tourists, plus plentiful 
Supplies almost everywhere. According to European 
Travel Commission, U.S. vacationists can secure as 
much gas, find hotel rooms warm as before crisis. 
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FRENCH LAUNCH AFRICA LINER 

Huge luxury liner, 
15,000-ton Jean Mormoz, 
was launched recently at 
St. Nazaire, France, will 
go into Service on routes 
from Marseilles to Dakar, 
other African ports next 
May. Vessel has air-condi-=- 
tioned cabins for tropical 
routes, 2 Swimming pools, 
gymnasium, maximum Speed 
of 18.5 knots,’ can eee 
900 passengers... ~ 


JERSEY ADDS 3 NEWDIESELS 
Jersey Central Lines re- 
ceived 3 self-propelled, 
air-conditioned rail die- 
sel cars from Budd Co., 
placed them in shuttle 
service on Highlands-Mat- 
awan run on weekends, on 
main line route on week- 
days. Stainless steel 
coaches have 89 seats, are 
air-conditioned. 


HOLLAND LINER LAUNCHED 

Holland-America Line's 
S.S. Statendam was 
launched Jan. 23, at Rot- 
terdam, Netherlands, will 
Sail for Le Havre Feb. 8, 
dock at NYC on Feb. 15. 
Luxury liner will go on 
inaugural cruise from NYC 
Feb. 23, take 17-day tour 
of Caribbean costing $525 
up. 


LINE EXPANDS TOP SERVICE 
American Airlines DC-7 
transcontinental nonstop 
service will be extended 
this year from 3 to 12 
cities on nationwide 
routes. New cities added 
are Chicago, San Francis- 
co, Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Phoenix, Tucson, Detroit, 
Boston, Cincinnati. 


NEW LUGGAGE LOADER TESTED 
To speed luggage trans- 
fers at airports during 
plane stopovers, Lockheed 
Aircraft is conducting op- 
erational tests with mech- 
anized system of pre-load- 
ed bins, 4 of which are 
designed to be loaded or 
unloaded in 4 minutes. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


BRUSSELS TO HOST WORLD FAIR 

Brussels will host huge 
world fair in 1958 from 
Apr .#17;to Oct. 19, draw 
exhibits from 48 nations, 
7 international, supra- 
national organizations, 
cover 500 acres in Heysel 
Park. Scores of permanent 
buildings will be erected 
for event, plus parks, 
gardens, walks, include 
2,000,000 plants from all 
parts of world. 


SUEZ CRISIS CANCELS CRUISE 

Because of Mid-East tur-= 
moil, Clipper Line's Stel- 
la Polaris, has cancelled 
its annual Mediterranean 
Spring cruise. Instead, 
liner will make two 16-day 
cruises to West Indies, 
plus 37-day sailing to Eu- 
rope, all trips leaving 
from New Orleans. Rates 
range from $325. 


SWISSAIR MAPS TOKYO FLIGHT 

Swissair will begin 
weekly flights from Zurich 
to Tokyo Apr. 22 with 
Douglas DC-6B planes. 
Route makes stops at Gene- 
va, Cairo, Karachi, Bom- 
bay, Bangkok, Manila. Line 
will make second weekly 
Plaicht aneJuly,.addsstops 
in Calcutta, Hong Kong 
onto route. 


AIRLINE SWITCHES TO DC-6Bs 

Northwest Orient Air- 
lines has switched from 
DC-4s to DC-6Bs, on Far 
East routes, cutting 40 
minutes off Tokyo-Hong 
Kong hops. New planes are 
designed to maintain near- 
ground air pressure, les- 
soning chance of flight 
Sickness. 


TWA NOW FLIES NYC-BOSTON 

Trans World Airlines has 
begun service from NYC to 
Boston. Firm has been 
serving Boston as domestic 
carrier since 1945 with 
direct flights to major 
U.S. cities in Midwest, 
Pacific Coast via Albany, 
Pittsburgh. 


SITMAR MAPS OCEAN SAILINGS 


Sitmar Line's Castel Fe- 
lice will begin year-round 
transatlantic service from 
NYC to Bremerhaven this 
April, ship having com- 


, pleted full renovation, 


air-conditioning, improve- 
ment of facilities. 


8 TOLLWAY DINERS PLANNED 


Construction of over-toll- 
way restaurants, service 
Stations will begin soon 
at 8 locations on Illinois 
highways, completed facil-= 
ities to offer patrons 
unique view of traffic 
flow in both directions. 


ETHIOPIA LINE GRANTED LOAN 


Ethiopian Airlines will 
buy 2 DC-6B airplanes, im- 
prove 22 existing air- 
ports, operation facili- 
ties, may take option on 
third DC-6B or open more 
airfields with $24,000,000 
loan granted by Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 
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CALENDAR JOTTINGS OF WORLDWIDE INTEREST IN APRIL 


L.. Kite-Flying: Contests. .cccwewesse sso es VAIKIZa, Greece 
$5 Textiles. Fait eceicie-c:cleis. ea 60 8s ces 5 e.e8e eI Gilg eile 
Pat5.- Intl. Spring: Fairs onc c eee es swe eee VOU, fr alee 
2=6.- New Year's, Celebrat fone. «ise cle vie wales coh DuUuame 
4-7. Cimbidium Orchid Show.......Santa Barbara, Calif. 
4-14. Sportsmen's SHOW... ss. «+ sss + sbOS Angeles, Comin. 
5. Passos: Annual Falr isis. ceveccc cece AMO LPrim ceortugas 
Deo SKI CHAMP Es ¢ veldle cues cacce vow ss hOUMLT Vet eye erecdmo 
5-14. Northeast Sports Show.........-Minneapolis, Minn. 
6-14. Sports, Boat & Travel Show.......-Houston, Texas 
6-14. Intl.:‘Trade Fair... ...cecccecse s COPCNHaAgen, Denmark 
(einil. Grand: Slalom... <s +06. 2UrS7aM- AY Lpergs.Avisticwel 
B=LO.. Daffodil: Celebration... csvcceccec cer tyarlup, washes 
iO=12.. Agricultural Showe...c.cccocecceeHamilton, Bermuda 
Pi A. 2 Ski. CHampSis e's 0civwiets © sieth oe eco sie eces ht la seen 
11-14. Out-Island Sailing Regatta...Georgetown, Nassau 
Peter tec NOLO NOLL Pere. Sue) sere here eielevenere ee misiel ol osenesa OLIGO Mra atm ers 
12=22. Household Exhibs.cecccccesecess ee NUNnicn, Germany 
=F SAMPLES HALT s c.ciecereiele sores ele ee eletnie ee ee cameclnn Chlays 
15. Maple Syrup Festivals... 6... VOrmontVi lle Mic. 
o= 4. Spring. HOPse: SHOWsrt 0's 6 ee 0 6 we we ee NOC, nied ae 
14. Fair of the Miracle............-santarem, Portugal 
14. Pan American Day Celeb...........All South America 
HAe INO IC Orere 61 ol ate seel eno eel lel ere ee eles 1oe @ wie e WLC MOL DU bp remAdesinare 
14. Crossbow Tournament...-ceccereese brussels, Belgium 
4 =—15.=-Sanno Festivals ccclececvecceectse oLokayama. Japan: 
oe OWOI INOS LAVAL eteceuslerste’s ss cele ot owiehe altace | Sracue 
S8=21.- Holy Wk. Processi0ns..«..0..¢ eee braga, rortugal 
Loa 26: ODring - LraAde MALT 6 cscs sere sie ace tDRes = bele tum 
io. concin Calvary: ProcessPone. «. «cess berpignan -.Prance 
L9e2 GOOd. Kriday“ProCeSSiOns. <diwe cesses es ce cH Greece 
19-20. St. Matthew Passion Play.........Naarden, Neth. 
19-22. Hockey Festival.........Weston Super Mare, Eng. 
ZO. Bxploston of Cart. Celeb. s..nuseacr ce SHLOrence,. tary 
20-25. Sports & Vacation Show....eee..e.-DeS Moines, Ia. 
Zl. Easter Sunrise Services. 3... esGrand canyon, Ard as 
2l. Baster Pilgrimages... csceceeveeessverusalem, Jordan 
Bar Oecamen S KOStCIVAL . oes «sett ie ic e's eH ECOCHOLO Set ORGS 
Bia 2ee SDrINe: HOSE: SNOW ccs elere clele ie ele creole ete TOO ean ais 
2i=26. salmon DeErpyscccecccvsvvevieceeNavarrenx, Rhrance 
21-Nov. 1. Holy Land Models Exhib.....Groesbeck, Neth. 
2 SOLLOrS* —ProCGe SSL OM. we ewicicieisns ce CONS LANGT ale hor te 
ee~ Feasant Marriage Celeb..<..«ececseseeethebes, Greece 
2e0. Emmous Day Fairs wveececccevcccceee so LUXEMbDOUrE, Lux. 
Ze=Nay GO. rablo Casals Fostival. ..ss<0+e0an- Juans eke 
250: National DanceS....cecccsececeveee MOShara, Greece 
poe Coa laren -s- Day Celeb.... se sedccecs cen sweet) Iurkey 
Zoos GONdOLiers Regatta... . 5 ovcves cs cee es VENICE dtaLly 
How EP Lorad Pageant ss cise ccc cece come sis e HAM Lone mer muge 
20-May 5. Festival.........-...-Aguascalientes, Mexico 
20. cheese’ Market OpenS.s.. .scccccseccves sAlLkmaagr,: Neths 
wo=2G. Pirates" Jamboree. .<..ecscesseebDare County. Neos 
2i=May 5. Spring Trade Fair. ..cssenec se en Gran. hus Laie 
27-May 12. Spring Trade Fair.........Brussels, Belgium 
28. Frog Jump.....e.e.++e-e++-e-9an Diego (Del Mar), Calif. 
26. Outdoor Parliament......s.seveses Appenzell, Switz. 
20-00. Natl. Trout Festival......ss...seKalkaska,;, Mich, 
28-May 1. Fur Fair....seeceeecoeeeee Frankfurt, Germany 
28-May 2. Spring Fair & Festival........Seville, Spain 
50. Walpurgis Night Celeb.....Finland, Germany, Sweden 
50. Hocktide FeStival.. s.sccececwveess «Munpertord, Eng. 
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TRAVEL DIGEST 


- 


ELECTRIC WRIST WATCH SET 
World's first electric 
wrist watch was put on 
market by Hamilton Watch 
Co., retails at $89.50. 


Top-accuracy timepiece can 


keep split-second pace for 
year without winding, tiny 
energizer replacement 
costing about $1.25. Mech- 
anism presages possibili- 
ties for steady running of 
car, portable radio clocks 
which now cut off in mid- 
travel, need rewinding for 
renewed uSee 


AIR STAFF HANDLES PROBLEMS 
National Airlines has 
set up special service de=- 
partment designed to han- 
dle passenger problems at 

airports: misplaced lug- 
gage, missed connections, 
last minute arrangements 
for pets, etc. New plan 
has been introduced in 
NYC, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Washington, Tampa, 
Sonville, Miami. 


CUBANA MAPS 6 MIAMI HOPS 
Cubana Airlines an- 

nounced its sixth daily 
roundtrip linking Havana 
with Miami, using Viscount 
turbojets. New hop leaves 
Havana 8:50 a.em., arrives 
in Miami 9:25 a.m., de- 
parts again at 10:15 a.m., 
lands at Havana 11:10 a.m. 
Roundtrip costs $36.00. 


TRAVELERS TO PLUG SLOGAN 

Travel officials will 
plug ‘slogan “It's Your 
World—See It!" throughout 
this-year as part eor.1957 
promotion. Slogan won top 
prize in contest conducted 
by National Ass'n of Trav- 
el Organizations at their 
recent convention. 


DUTCH BUILDING NEW LINER 
Keelplate of Holland- 
America Line's new 36,000 
gross-ton flagship Rotter- 
dam has been laid in Hol- 

land. To be launched in 

1959, luxury liner will be 
758 feet. long; carry 1,300 
passengers in two classes. 


TRAVEL, MARCH, 1957 


